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INTRODUCTJQN 

One of thq. commonest of sayings nowa- 
days among both employers and workers 
is, “ Tilings cannot go on as .they are. There 
ntiist be a smash.” Evetywhere men and 
women are conscious of hving in times of 
revolutionary change, and everywhere they 
wait expectanfiy foi* the crisis. All the 
countries in which Capitalism holds sway are 
rapidly being divided into hosLiile camps— 
on the one side stand those who seek to 
preserve the world as . it is, on the other 
those who seek to destroy and, after de- 
stroying, to re-create. Midway between these 
warring sections there arc groups that (‘ither 
do Ficft undeustand, or dare not face, the 
meaning of this appearance of war. They 
oannot, or will not, believe that all hoi»e 
of peace lias gone, and they fear the in- 
evitable suffering that open war brings* in 
its train. Tlieii* position is one of insecurty 
for every day brings further proof of their 
isolatioi\ They find theifiselves thrown this 
way and that in the istrjuiggJe for su^jremacy ; 
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they are, in vei} ‘deed, being giound- be- 
tween, the upper and nether millstones. In 
a world which jis marked by the existence 
of deep Socia'I unrest, they fVvd themselves 
vainly “ ingei?iiin‘ating ‘ Peace, Peace ’ 
when there is, fand can be, no peace until 
tliCr* struggle between those who own and 
those who are owned is settled for all time. 
Unless one is« prepared to regard the world 
from* this point of view, there can be no 
real appreciation of *what is taking place, 
and no real appreciation of what is to happen 
in the futmrt'. The old order of civilisation 
is decaying and a new one, ijsing out of the 
old, is beijig prepared. The world has come 
tb the cross-roa^ls, and the eontest over 
“ the riglit of way ” has been joined. 

It is the purpose of tllisi book to explain 
the meaciing and implicatioiiiS of the way' 
in which this contest, is being fought out, 
awd, in particular, to urge that the strugglje 
for supremacy is concerned primarily with 
tho economic facts of life, that the prize 
that accompanies victory is, for the one 
sidf, the preservation of the status quo, and, 
for the other, a dew social order based not 
on the struggle ibr existence, but on the 
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idea* of mutual service of* dll to all. Social* 
unrest is i)ut tlie^ symptom of a deep under- 
lying disease from which civilisation suffer^; 
it. is a sign *:hat the circumstances of life, 
deny to some what* freety .fhf y affoi’d to 
others; it is a proof that ijijustice is being 
meted out. In short, the epntirtued grcnvth* 
ol* social unrest arises from a realisation of 
social inequalities, and fron^ desire oa 
fhe part of those upon whom these in- 
equalities fall is redress the balance. There 
is a war in progress between those who have 
and would continue to hold an^l thos(‘ who 
have not and desire to possess. 

The struggle of the classes has two sides : 
it is a struggle for social .equality, for tlfe 
abolition of all economic distinctions be- 
tween man and mafh, and it is a struggle for 
the ^right of ,(^ery individual to* express 
^aimself in the work he does, foi' the right to 
labour not. for the benefit of an employee, 
buf for !hc well-being and happiness of one’s 
fellows. The struggle finds its expression 
on the economie field, for on that fjeld is , 
to be found the b*asis of all life.* Bread *and 
butter are the fundamentals of all existence, 
and a world in whick tjae supplies f)f bread 
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• and butter are' unfairly distribrited ‘is a 
world. mark(xl by social .hjljustice /ind social 
kiequality. Th^s fundamental cconoibic in- 
, equality ‘affects every spherof' of life, and 
eventuates \nv«a‘ world whose ‘people are 
sharply divkfcct in morality, in methods of. 
‘life,; in out'lpok (ind in speech. It produces, 
within a society, two elasses—the one leisured 
and cultured^ free from economic care and ^ 
worry; the other condemned to a lifelong 
stmggle to sustain ammal c!astencc, pressed 
by fear of starvation, living the drab e-xist- 
ence of a Ifjeast of burden. It produces a 
race of masters and a race pf slaves. More 
and more as^ Capitalism develops the segre- 
gation of tiiesq, classes is affected, and 
the confinued free development of “ big 
business ” can only end • in the absolute 
envision* of mankind into nrurchine-naiuders' 
and machintsowners. Such a world is the^ 
apotheosis of Capitalism and the burial -groui^d 
of freedom. • % 

Fortiyiately for the world there is no free 
and lyihampercd development of Capitalism. 
The wage-slav(?s arc everyVhere questioning 
the divine right M their masters. They are 
seeking €or a myf bgsi* of life, and blunder- 
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ingly,*but surely, ^ire workfng for a change 
that shall ‘destroy t for *ever that power of 
man over mau that springs tfrgm the pos- ^ 
session of prpperty. The under- world is in a 
state of unrest, and it is strivipg to throw 
off the ehains that weigli it dowji. That 
throwing-off is in process the world ovtr, 
ancf in no country is Capitalism left wn- 
^eljallenged. The world is in* rev’oM:, and tlie i 
weapons used to consummate that revolt 
are economic. Birect Action is the watch- 
word of both those who defend and those 
who attack. 

This, at least, fs the point of view I hold, 
and it is with a desire to explain to those 
who are oppdsed to me, and to help those 
who agree, that I have written this little 
book.^ My hopes •ife with all the countless 
millions* the wcfrfd over who are striving to* 
create out of the chaos of the old a new 
woi'ld, frQC fl’om injustice, ecor""""ic slavery; 
and unmerited suffering. 

W* M.- 

September 1920. , 

• • 

^ My thanks are due to Miss T^rr and IV. Holmes ^ 
of '‘The Dqihj }JeraW sia^, fdr the help they have 
given me^ ^ 
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DIRECT ACTION ' 

I 

WHAT IS DIRECT ACTION? 

'Direct Action can, in a general way, be 
defined as the Ubc of some form of economic 
powei** for tlie securing of ends desired by 
tlios(; who possess that ])ower. Taken in 
this general sense it is merely another name, 
when employed by the workers, for the 
strike, when used by the employers, for the 
lock-out. It is an attempt on tlie part of 
the \vorkers or of the cliiployers to extract 
advantages for themselves by their control 
over the economic life of society. 

A section of the working class desires, let 
us say, an increase of a penny^ aiT hour or 
the shortening of its working week. These 
members of the working class rely for the 
securing of their ends upon the strength (if 
their Trade Union, whose object it is to 
give them control over the comrfiodity, 
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labour power* \ka1: they^ sell in ord^r to 
live. ^ They arc coid‘i;onl^'^i by thq? economic 
spowcr that Ix^longs to the ov^ncrs of the 
machimay of production by ‘the very fact 
of that owherslii^). The dc'inanS for higher 
wages or shortia* hours resolves itself into a 
stjiugglc between iJiesc two forms of economic 
power, and the final form of that struggle is 
:the refusal o^ one or otlier of the eontendingj 
parties to allow industry to continue. That 
refusal is expressed by the »>^orkers tlu’ough 
the strike, by ca’ canny, or some form of 
sabotage; it is expressed by the employers 
through the lock-out or through some less 
dramatic, but at tlic same time effective, 
•cutting off of s,uppli(‘s. Trusb^ and cartels, 
combinations and agreements are all forms 
of direct action used byHk(‘ employing class, 
^nd their object, as the object of th^*Trade 
Unions, is to secure ends that seem to thos& 
concerned desirable and worth obtaining. . 

Against direct action which seeks ends 
tkat ai;e not likely to threaten the structure 
of Capitalism itself, very tittle criticism is 
raised. The* history of tlie hundred years 
of Trade UnioniSln and of the* last hundred 
years of Capitaljyst (development is the history 
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of the greater acceptance by “the commun- 
ity ” of the idea Umt sin employer has the 
right, m comi^ination with oyier employers, 
to refuse to ^onlinuc his business exce|U on his 
own terms, and that the woi^^ers have* an 
equal right to refuse to sell their labour power 
on terms that they deem unsatisfactory. The 
strike for higher wages or sh6rter hours is.to- 
^lay regarded as perfectly k*gitimate, if n\^t i 
* justifiable, and a whole series of laws has be^cn 
passed to enable the "Pradc Unions to en- 
gage in this particular form of direct action. 
The Trades Disputes Acts constitute the 
charter of the w%>rking class under Capital- 
ism, and establish its right, in eyes of 
the law and of all “ respectable ” pepple, to * 
withdraw its labour in a concerted and 
coherent manner. • T'hat right and that 
charteiwhavc been ‘won only by dhit of. 
tlfc workers refusing to be content with 
•anything less*. They have had to fight for ^ 
the legal recognition of the drdinary re- 
formist strike, and having won that par* 

' ticular fight, they are expected to remaip 
content. A hundred years ag6 it was ft, 
conspiracy , in the eyes of tfie law for men 
to combine together tc^ secure higher Vages 
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Or shorter hours* To-daji it is a* consj?iracy 
for men to combiife* togothcr to 4Sccure the 
^ownership of •fhe mines foi;. the nation. 
Every argiimcmt^ that^ has beAi jised against 
theVage stuWvo is now being used against 
.the strike that seeks radieally to alter the 
conditions* under which the workers live. 
The strike has always been a revolutiormry 
» instrument, ‘in fliat it has challenged in a# 
pra'ctical way the right of the employer 
“ to do what he likes with his own,” -but, 
hitherto, it has been employed only to 
ameliorate* the conditions of wage slavery ; 
it has not been directed against wage slavery 
^itself. Tho question that every one, both 
workers, and employers, is asking to-day, is 
whether or not the workers of any country, 
or of the world, are justified in using their 
•eeonoifiic power to chan^o the sy5?k:m o*f 
society under which they live. *“ 

The answer to this question ddper^ds larg^y 
upon the View of society that one holds. 
To these who sec in society a gradually un- 
folding “ qrganism,” whqsb parts arc indis- 
solubly linked,^ and possessed of a life 
greater tjian the* lives of the Sepiurate parts, 
the use of ,dirCct <icfion by one section^ of 
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the community in 6rder to dispossess another 
section must of necessify seem immoraf and 
unjustifiable. *\To those who regard. society 
as a battl(*^TOund for* contcmhng ccononiic 
powers, the use of direct actixjfi for revolu- 
tionary ends will appear not only jiftstifiab*'', 
but^ as the only method .of solving the 
problems of life. If societjy' and if “the 
.Wmmunity ” arc possessed of a unity greati’r 
than the dive "‘hies ant^ differences of their 
component parts, then all efforts should be 
made to preserve that unity. I^it if the 
unde rlying fact of society is the e^:istence of 
differences and divisions, and if the forms that 
society takes at any particular nflomcnt arc 
the reflection of those differences and divisions, 
then it becomes essential that those differences 
and divisions should be brought to a crisjs and 
sqjved by the final success of one section or the ' 
.other. The particular form taken by society 
at a, given time is either the i^flex of the 
struggle of its various elements for powci; 

^ and control, or it js the result of a gradual 
unfolding of an “ organism ” poss^^'ssed of 
real social copsciousness and social unity. 
If one tflkes the fi^st pi^int of tview, 
then naturally and inevitably djiect action 
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becomcs not only one of the weapons to be 
employed in the strtiggfc* but actually the 
^primary onc^; cf one takes the latter point 
of view, a^iy foi;m of action tint disturbs 
the underlying harmony of society must be 
r condcmnod. * 

The fundamental fact of civilisation to- 
-day* as I see it, is the struggle of cconomic- 
'aRy powciiut sections for the right to goverp/ 
and control those who are economically 
weaker. Every community in which Capital- 
ism holds sway is divided roughly into two 
classes— those who have to sell their power to 
labour in order to live aiM those who arc 
enabled to purchase that power through their 
control over the* means of life. The object and 
desire of those who sell, is to get in the open 
market as high a price as may be for the 
'commodity they have to oYfer; the** object 
of those who buy is to purchase that cojp- 
modity at the lowest possible figure. It is 
not here a case of the interests of those who 
buy and of those who s^ll being identical, 
l^t k case an which those interests are directly 
aJid fundamentally opposed. If a man wants 
to sell an article for a sovereign, and finds 
that the parcfiase^ is not prepared to pay 
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more than’ ten shillings, atid if to sell at a 
sovereign's the only \wiy in which the* seller 
can secure •sufficient upon* which to live,' 
then the ;^rchaser who offers ten ^shillings 
is not a friend, but a foe. Tlfc desire of the 
•seller is to compel the purchaser to pay hi^ 
price. If the purchaser oannot contiilue 
unless he gets control of the article tliat is 
offered for sale, then he Will pay the price- 
demanded, l^ut if he can continue he will 
hold up the purchase* until the seller, for 
economic reasons, is forced to part with 
the commodity at less than ho* desires to 
take. The sella’ in society to-day is the 
worker; the buyer is the Capitalist. The 
seller is depfived of any and all forms of 
property, save the property inherent in his 
readiness and \^^llingncss to work ; the 
buyer'possessesr property which /Icpc^ids for 
its development on his power to purchase 
the willinghcss of human beings to apply, 
their labour to his possessions. One wants 
to buy, the other wants to sell, and tlte place 
where they mcct*i|5 the open ma^^ket. Were 
the sale an isolated sale iy a 'world whfre 
only the .actual buyer and the aclji^l seller 
ejpsted, the two inte?ests >h)uld be, if not 
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identical, at any rate closely allied. There 
would be one artiek. f(A*»sale and one pur- 
chaser, and, the purchase price would be 
fixed by the desire of the sellej; to dispose 
of his eomipodity and the desire of the 
purcliase^: to buy. Unfortunately for the 
workers tlKiv are more articles for sale than 
there are jx'ople willino* to buy, and the 
.result of this is ihat the selling price of th^ 
commodity, labour power, is beaten down 
to the level of subsistence. 

If one compares the price of a worker in 
the labouiv market with, say, the price of a 
pound of cheese in a groce^^’s shop, it can be 
seen how ipHnitely superior the position of 
the cheese is to that of the -worker. The 
supply of cheese is limited, and the price is 
governed by the existence of combinations 
^controlling that supply. The housewife can- 
not refuse to buy cheese at ninepence a 
, pound in the hope of getting* it /or four- 
pence in the next shop. That sort of thing 
does not happen. But in the labour market 
tlfat^ is exactly tlic sort of thing that does 
hi*ppen. The price of a woi ker varies from 
district Jto district, and stifl more from 
country to^ country, in proportion as the 
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supply is plentiful and *thc organisation 
weak., Gfven a llfoustifid workers after a 
thousand and ^ one jobs, the price for their' 
labour power will be .higher ‘tiny i it would 
be were there the same thousand workers 
and only nine hundred and ninety-jiine jobs 5^ 
The existenee in the labour market of more 
people wanting work tlian there is work quite 
inevitably reduces the price rh^y get for* 
selling thems<^lves. Labour, unlike cheese, 
IS in normal times pracfically unlimited, and 
even if the supply of one country fails, there 
is always the possibility of falling back upon 
the supplies available in other parts of the 
world. • , 

This may sound an extravagant ^^ompari- 
son, but any fair analysis of the facts of 
Capitalism will show its truth. If I am an 
engineer desirous of obtaining, woric, and 
there is a scarcity of the particular class of 
labour ill which I am skilled, then then* is. 
no question but that I shall be able to get 
pretty nearly the price 1 put upbn my 
labour power, that was the^ case chiwjig 
the European War. Therg was a greater 
demand ^or the skilled engineers Jhaji there 
was supply.^ Had it not*be 5 n for the exist- 
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ence of the Munitions *Act, the price of 
laboilr power could, theoretically, ‘have been 
forced |ip indehnitely. But ,if*when I offer 
myself as an fcngincer I find thut there are 
five other eiigincers likewise offering them- 
..s^lves, it follows that the price given for my 
lalDour power will suffer through the exist- 
ence of these other five men equally anxious 
to sell tliemselves. The employer, taking 
advantage, necessarily and j%l:tly from his 
point of view, of the surplus of labour in 
the market, will hire that man who is 
prepared to sell at the lowest price. That 
lowest price is fixed more or less by the cost 
,of subsistence, because it would not pay an 
employer to buy at a price that inevitably re- 
duces the capacity of the worker to labour, nor 
would it pay a worker to sell at a price that 
‘would result in his capacity to labour being at 
once deteriorated. The struggle in the open 
market over the price to be paid for the 
labour of human beings is the bedrock 
foundation of Capitalism. ^ Every capitalist 
depends fo.^ his existence upon there being 
mbre workers after jobs than there are jobs 
for workers, and the pool of unerfiployed is 
the safeguard 6i pfivate enterprise. 
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Consciousness (rf this fuhdamcntal fact is 
the TQasoA for the*e\isifc!ice of Trade Unions. 
They represi^^t an attempt oi\ the part of^ 
the sellers* of a certain typo of^ commodity ' 
to create a ring or corner in that commodity. 
They represent the effort on the part of 
the working class to overcome 'the inevit- 
able results that spring from the superfluity 
•of “ 1 lands ” and a restricted * market ^i!> 
which those “ liands ” can be employed. The 
Trade Unions rose in order to prevent the 
competitive buying and selling of labour power 
from reducing tlui workers to apposition of 
absolute slavery* but the power of the Trade 
Unions to effect this purpose is* conditioned 
by the wage ^system, with its lixation of the 
prime cost of labojir power at the cost of 
subsistence. Tlic* alternative that faces the 
^ivorker who dislikes the idea of sellihg him^ 
self to an employer is starvation. And the 
capacity of a Trade Union, however well 
organised, to force up the price of the com- 
modity it controls is conditioned %y the 
extent to which • those who epmpose 4he 
Trade Unions are prepay^^d to face rfiat 
starvaticfn. The employer when ^puj’chasing 
the commodity that does* hot need to be 
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fed, or the man Who sells' a commodity that 
is in mo danger of libarv\ng, is in st^’onger 
economic position thair tlie^ •Trade Union 
which (s attempting to dispose^ of a com- 
modity that liable to die, or the worker 
who is selling Iiis labour power in order that 
his body may c be kept alive. The brutal 
fact* of present-day society is that those who 
‘purchase labour "jDower trade upon the need 
of keeping body and soul ^fcedher which 
forms the predominant desir(‘ of every human 
being. The paradise for Capitalism is the 
country iiKwhich there are fewer jobs than 
men and the country in ^vhich there has 
been no attempt at combination of the 
workers *to raise their standard of living. 
The paradise for the ^ wage-slave is the 
country where there are* more jobs than 
men ai\d wlierc labour is blganised to the 
Nth power, whilst capital remains uneq- 
prdinated and uncombined. 

Any one looking round the world to-day 
will set; that neither the worker nor the 
cnjployer iij likely to reach his paradise. 
Ori both sides there is organisation of a 
kind, apelin every country the teftdency is 
for the siippjy t)f workers greatly to exceed 
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the number ot job^. Tliis kiter fact, coupled 

mt]\ the brgauisati!)!! 4)F the employeis, in- 

(‘vitably giv<^ to them the^ wjiip hand so 

long as th« system exists ynder which men 

and women liave to go into th^ open market 

m order that tliey may live. Tlu; struggle 

ibr higher wag('S on Ihe part <>t Uie worker? 

is, In sliort, foredoomed to Tailure undei; the 

i:!OudiLious wliich at present obtmn. Every, 

nominal advance obtained througli tneir 

organisations is taken* away through the 

power ])oss(‘ssed by tlu‘ Capitalist to control 

jirices and, by means of this contlol, to rule 

the world. Factd with this, it is difficult, 

to say Hk' least, to maintain thaj. the salient 

fact of model’ll civilisation -is the^ fact of 

social unity. It is, imhrd, not only difficult, 

but manifestly ab^iurd. 

The j)roblem«()f the future is how solvQ 
^ ^lis struggle, that inevitably exists when 
that section of the people known as the^ 
wolfing class has only the chVice between 
starvation and the sale of its pmver to 
labour. No amoynt of sympaUiy for ihe 
poor or Christian charity can bvercome ftie 
fact that an* employer would be^ an idiot 

who did not get his labour Jiewer^as cheaply 

« 
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as he could, and* the worker would be a fool 
who. did not sell thtt power at the highest 
‘ possible price; nor can anj^' amount of 
sympafhy or.cljiarity overcome i the inevit- 
able result df the desire for cheapness on 
the one hand and the claim for a high selling 
price on the other~the result is war. This 
war is rightly and properly termed "the 
* jCJass War,* and is the struggle between those 
who have economic power, anjkas a conse- 
quence control politics, and those who arc 
striving to achieve that economic power 
which will, give them the control of all the 
machinery and instrumente of civilised life. 
It is a war,,that is being fought out in every 
workshop, in every pit, and in every factory; 
it is a war tliat finds its reflex on the political 
field and that governs and controls all legis- 
,lation*and all social activifies. 

The main facts of the division of society 
^ which accompanies the wage sys'tem are two. 
In the first ^iace, the great majority of people 
j aTe cemdemned to an existence that holds 
out to them very little ppssibility of leisure 
on happiness*. In the second place, they are 
compelled, by the* struggle, to forgo <any possi- 
bility of oeing-ible ft) control the processes 
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of production, arxl therel^y of expressing 

their own^ndividunKtyJn the work they do, 

for once a man has sold hij 4bour poAyer 

to an employer he has sjgned aWay any 

control over the way in whie^i that labour 

power is to be employed : *he h^ ceased 

to be a man and has becom<; a rgachine. 

The wage system finds Expression, then, 
in the existence of a working class subsisting, 
on wages fixed on the fodder basis, save for 
their Trade Unions ecdliomically powerless, 
and deprived of any control over the methods 
and purposes to which their laboilr power is 
put. A 

The Class War arises from Jhe fact of 
economic distinctions and -will d^isappear"' 
with the disappearance of those economic 
distinctions. It ctin only be waged on the 
economic field, •dnd the power of a 'Section, 
of the community to achieve any change, 
whether ..that section be composed of em- 
ployers or workers, depends ujfdn its power 
to prevent the smooth running of the 
economic life of the community. Politics 
and the results of political actidn are mcrtly 
the reflex expression of economic^ interests 
and economic struggles The ,vote* is the 
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symbol that thc^ domina'iit economic class 
has had to rccogiVioc the existence of a 
gmwing ccoT?oipic power, and it is given not 
as the result *of a spirit of liberalism, or 
becalise of a Ix^hef in democracy, but through 
fear. Th^' wcA'kers of Great Britain have' 
won their ^lolitical advancement because of 
their enhanced solidarity on the economic 
•Ueld. Take* frdm them their economic 
strength and the vote becopies utterly 
useless. 

It is, I know, a common thing to-day to 
affirm that changes are accomplished through 
the power of the vote, but‘tliose who make 
these assertions do so beeausc they have 
never replly looked at the underlying facts 
of life. It is amusing, too, to notice that 
the chief defenders of political action as 
a method of securing radical and drastic 
changes in the organisation of society are 
often men who draw what political power 
they have direct from the economic organ- 
, is^tion^ they represent. Take, for instance, 
men like J, H. Thomas. . lie represents in 
PaHiament the constituency of Derby, but 
he is listQucd to, and draws what •power he 
has, from the fact *tlmt behind him stands 
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the A’onomic pow<?r of tho National Union 

of Railwa}imcn, wl^c^e wmbcrs arc scattered 
throu^out e^ery constituency iij the British 
Isles. He j’cpresents, in s(^ far as tlie fact 
of his being a member of Parti^ment effects 
anything, not a well-ch^linec! gcoig^raphical 
area, but a well-defined cconopiic iwiit. Onty 
in St) far as the things he stabds for have.thc 
•backing and the power of this* economj/^ *• 
‘organisation can he achieve anything, h6w- 
cver« small it be. And *^o with every other 
I^abour member. They go to Parliament to 
try to put on the Statute Bool^* measures 
that express desires and aspirations that 
have behind them the driving, force not 
of a politically disunited class, bu^ of an 
industrially conscious section of the com- 
munity. Take awfiy from them the power 
to call to their .^tid the economic forces of • 
tltcir organisations, and they become in- 
*cffectivc pratbrs. Assure to them the back- 
ing the economic organisatioh* of labour, 
and they possess the possibility of changing , 
the face of the wbrld. 

The discussion that centres * round the 
relative raeritS of politicaf and industrial 
action as the means orAchie^iug the change 
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from wage slavery to Communisrti has tended 
to tal^e the form of an^tttmpt to dqcide which 
is fhc weapon to use. ConduQted oh these 
lines it ‘is futile and barren, ror ij: overlooks 
the ‘‘obvious »fact that, since the struggle 
between, the classes is economic, the force 
"ffvat can s,ecurc victory must itself employ 
ecoijomic means; Political action stands as 
/'the handmaidem of economic power, and its 
effetiveness is to be judged in proportion 
as it expresses, in one held of human activity, 
the claims put forward by a part of the 
community on the basic hedd. Political 
action registers desires e,xpresscd on the 
economic battleground. 

" Parliament to-day is not a place in which 
disinterested citizens settle the problems of 
society according to tlfecretical presupposi- 
. tions, with the sole object of securing justice 
for all, but a place in which economically 
powerful groups strive to secure a victory. 
' Victory ultlhiately goes to that group which 
is best* organised, not inside Parliament, but 
inside the workshops and on the Stock 
Exchange. The banks are secured against 
loss on the outbreak of a great^ war, not 
because th^ sh-areUoIders and directors have 
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votes* but because* they liaVe tlu^ power, by 
withholding suppM?s, 4:b bring starvation 
down upon the country. Faiguiem-ing workers 
secure modifications of llw Muijitions Act 
because they have the powci* *of preventing 
munitions of war from being made. , Tlie coa^ 
owners prevent nationalisation just in So 
far 'as their control over the mines is greater, 
Milan the control of the Muiers’ Federatiov: 
of Great Britain. A clever politician is a 
man who can rightly apjH’aise the strength 
of varying economic forces engaged in the 
class struggle, and can translate, that cor- 
rect appraisement into terms of legislative 
enactment. • , 

Where then* lies the powef of these op- 
posing economic forces? In the case of 
the employers, theiA power comes from their 
possession of the •fruits of the worh of Labour • 
^luring the past centuries. They own the 
means of , production, and they^are able*, if . 
they so desire, to prevent those means of 
production from being utilised. The power of 
the working class *lics in its Trade Uniort^, 
which arc organisations designed to create 
a monopoly of labour^^nd to prevent the 
full effects of the struggle* Toi'^ existence 
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from being felt'. Stripped of all outward 
decencies the world to-M‘dy stand’s forth as 
the battleground of contending economic 
powers. Round the struggle, Fit ended to 
conclc'al the efftets of the struggle, has grown 
u]) a Vfhole paraphernalia, a whole series 
of political organisations, whose supporters 
^ pretend to be (mgaged in seeking the good 
/'f the St^^te. The whole function of these ' 
organisations is to obscure the real facts. 
Behind and above all this semblance 
of parliamentary government and political 
rcpresentalion lies the fact of the struggle 
between those who possess and those who 
are possessed. The Class War is the ex- 
pression of the existence in dvery capitalist 
society of two contending sections engaged 
in waging an economic V^ar and necessarily 
< compdled to use in the wFiging of that war 
weapons that arc economic. Politics, rightly 
understood, is but an expression of this 
economic contest. It does not stand on its 
own, lior is it capable itself of solving the 
ryldk thaf Capitalism ha*s set. 


II 

AN OPEN VVAH 

Directly one conit's io examine \m 
actiial working out of X'lass struggle in 
» our own country tlie inexiitalulity of tluit\ 
• appeal to force; which eulminates in the 
Dictalorsl\ip of the ih’oletariat becomes 
clear. So long as the (iemands put forward 
by the; workers do not tlireaten thft existence 
of the present system of production, the 
harsher side of the methods used to obtain 
concessions i;i somewhat oJ)scurc'd. The * 
appeal to direct action as expressed m move- 
ments for higher *v^ges and shorter Iiours, 
thougji the only, method which can win tliose^ 
concessions, is never carried to extreme 
•lengths. Within the Capitalist class there 
are •always good employers wht) recognise 
that it will pay to treat their human machiiux* 
decently, that there is an economy of “ hi^h 
wages,” and that* it is to tlfcfr ultimate 
interest not to accentuate this phase of the 
struggle. And as long^a^ they pass on 
35 
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the increases by additions to the price of 
the commodities tlre^ sdi, without enraging 
the mass of the consumers, this policy of 
recognising Tragic Unions ahd , arriving at 
conrfpromises;;* works. Directly the whole 
mass oi the workers begins, as a mass, to 
elemand a ..betten* standard of life, and refuses 
to allow “ the extra charge on industry ” to 
ilc passed on; this method of compromise fails, ' 
and the appeal to naked force has to be made.' 

This position has*been reached as a result 
of the “ Great War ” in practically every 
European , country. There is a universal 
demand that the distribution of the world’s 
products sjiall be on a more equitable basis, 
and a lyiivcrsal determination that this more 
equitable distribution shall not menace the 
price of commodities.* The workers have 
t growiT weary of living tluough taking in 
each other’s washing ! This weariness mcahs 
for the Capitalist interests oile tjiing, and 
one thing only— an attack upon their profits ; 
It means an attack upon the whole system of 
pjpoductioij. To meet thft immediate steps 
are taken, and to-day no section of employers 
settles a, wage efemand without consultation 
with the rKst ©f the feiploycrs. The struggle 
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for wages ^has bccoijie a^ matter of concern 

for all the owners, fftr a “ concession ” 
made to one j^^ction of workciv^ means an 
immediate Memand by another £>ection for 
a similar concession. Only by a concerted 
jiolicy can this general movement be wardcd- 
off, and that concei’ted pcflicy "has been 
adopted. The formation of the Federation ' 
pf British Industries marked a definite stage' 
in th(‘ clas,; struggle. JLt was in effect a 
declaration of class consciousness from the 
owners and a challenge to the workers. To 
this challenge there was only onb possible 
r('sponse--if the system of profit-making is 
incompatible with an equitable distribution 
of the world’s wealth, then the systehi must 
go. The ordinary ‘‘ man in the street ” by 
force of circumstances finds himself fighting 
in,alliance with tlic Communist, though had 
gne called hiqi a Communist he would have 
been* gravely insulted. All he knows, and ‘ 
cares, is that his wages do not keep, pacu 
with the cost of living, and knowing that, 
he demands a ch^fnge— what tJiAt change 
must be the Cpmmunists alt)ne have made 
clear. * 

Coincident, with this quickenjng of the 
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class struggle through tj)ic contimjal depres- 
sion of real wages* comes the failure of 
Capitalism td produce the goods.” Every 
natum that took^part in the Great War, with 
the possible ' exception of America, stands 
to-day I'aVe to face with bankruptcy : ex- 
penditure exceeds income; losses arc made 
‘ good by Ipaps tliat still further increase the 
Tosses; the printing presses work at high, 
pressure to produce ^aper, and tiic condition 
of the world steadily grows worse. The 
panac(‘a for this, according to the Capitalist 
philosophy, is “ production and still pro- 
duction.” The workers arc attacked for 
“ ca’ cannying,” they are c\’iticiscd for re- 
fusing to work under a system of “ Prussian- 
ism,” they are lectured ipr demanding more 
wage§ or shorter hours. But the workers 
pay little' heed to these frantic appeals. 
And rightly so. They want to know wlu' 
is to profit' by increased production; ..they 
ask \v,hy they should produce more in order 
to make greater and greater profits for 
somebody else ; they ask' why they who have 
suffered under 'the system should now turn 
round save True the machine is 
breaking do,wn, but what is needed is not the 
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old -fhachin^i patched a new one of a 

different rlcsign and njake. Capitalism has 
completed its mission, .and, if ^the world is 
to be save^l, Capitalism must.go. * 

The practical application o? this rev )lt is 
•to be seen in the demand by the^ Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain thaf the mipes 
should belong to the nation’and be controlled 
by the miners. A miH4on workers have*^ 
through their representatives, declared chat 
they are not prepared to go on producing 
coal under a system that extracts profits and 
royalties from their labour; tlft'y are not 
prepared to sep the industry any longer 
controlled by a few in the interests of a few. 
They claim t^hat, as workers, they have tluT 
right to certain conditions of work which 
will mean greater* safety in working and more 
leisure and op^/ortunity for themselves aqj^l 
*their families. These claims can only be 
met by^ the institution of a new system of 
production, and they insist th^ this shall be 
done. Here the issue is clear and it has bten 
raised in a practical form. How wilj jt be 
fought out? The deciding factor will be 
the amgunt of economic force the^two parties 
—the miners and th(5 4nine-t)jvngf s— can briner 
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to bear on the St^te. It k not a'questihn of 
what is just or right. It*is simply question 
of whether it is better to have coal on the 
miners’ ‘Conditipns or to go Without. I am 
not concerned* wit h the question of whether 
the miners’ ternfs are in the long run the right 
onqs from Ihe point of view of Communism 
—they may or infiay not be— what matters 
is that they rarer the miners’ terms. The 
struggle is economic, and it will be settled in 
the economic field. R may be that the force 
wielded by the mine-owners and by the 
threatened ‘interests of other Capitalists will, 
in the first round, succeed in defeating the 
miners. It may be that this section of 
•workers will for the moment •be forced to 
accept less than its terms. If that happens 
it does not destroy, ratbcir it strengthens, 
the whgle case for direct action; it proves 
that the economic power of the Miners 
Federation was not equal to that df cqpnbined 
capital, but H proves, too, that it was ‘the 
economic power of combined Capitalism 
that caused the miners to be defeated. 

• • t ( 

Momentary defeat for the miners will simply 
involve the enlargement of the sphere of 
operations, c^d >vill br^Ag the struggle to a 
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head*in oth& industries. Xhe miners cannot 
go back tft an accc^an^e of the old system; 
the workers in other industries cannot afford 
to let the rainers be permanejitly defeated, for 
fear of what may befall themsel’fes ; the nline- 
owners cannot agree to an abolition of^private 
})roperty in mines, because it in^iolves their 
extinction; the general body of Capitalists 
• cannot see the mine-owners defeated, because • 
*their turn will come next. Open and naked 
war is the result, and the weapons are 
economic power arising from possession of 
property and economic power arjsing from 
possession of a monopoly of labour power. 
The use of direct action by th^ miners is 
dictated to them by the facts of the situation “ 
as it is presented. 

The necessity foPan appeal to direct action 
becomes more ins’istent the more^ the abject, 
sought threatens the existence of private 
property., Tliat is the real reason for the ^ 
alarn! caused by the miners’ campaign, by 
the demands of the dock-workers for aft 
inquiry into the pt^fits made by sjiip-owners 
and others, by the amazing revelations of 
the deals in w6ol and yarn, oy the gambling 
in cotton shares. A'^searcTiliglyf is being 
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turned upon the whole system of produfction, 
and .the glare meavs thmger fol' all who 
depend on , the system. Both sides are 
fighting, and Al\c issue depen dst^. upon the 
ecoitomic po^t^’r they ‘wield. As I write the 
employers are ‘using a new tactic. Faced 
with a den? and for more wages, they threaten 
to olose down and to cease production; the 
ipason given is ‘that it is impossible under 
present eondilions to make a profit out of 
the labour of the \forkers. This threat to 
close down is the employers’ final bluff in 
the game. of direct action. The object of 
the bluff is obvitnis: through the fear of 
unemploy n?ent the workers are to be driven 
back to^ work 'on conditions ttiat will ensure 
to the firm a profit for the future. Rightly 
viewed it marks the collapse of Capitalism. 
.The ftxct that this threat* 4ias so far only 
operated in luxury trades will no doubt 
obscure its real meaning; it njay even 
induce the*^ workers to make promises *and 
dttemjxt “ to save the firms.” But what 
haa happeijed in one case.iS bound to happen 
everywhere— employers will play the bluff 
in industries that ^re vital ‘and r essential, 
and in th5se industries Labour will not be 
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put off its game. ' Instead of releasing the 
pressure the workers ♦\VilI steadily increase 
it, until the oyly alternative's ^he extinction 
of. private ownership and# tiie ‘^‘running of 
industries for use.” Direct eeanomic pr&sure 
is the only way to make thd emjdvJycrs cry 
out and to render impossible ^the present 
methods of production. That point Labouf 
every day realises mor(‘* fully; and tliafe 
realisation gives to the weapon of direct 
action its real value as the instrument of 
revolution. 

Elsewhere I deal with the criticisms 
brought against* the use of direct action to 
secure the ending of the presfint forms of 
ownership and control ; here* I am ^^oncerncer 
with the fact that, the more the pressure of 
the workers infringes upon these forms, the 
^clearer bccom(*s’thc fact that ij: is economic 
power that tells. At home the struggle over 
tl^e^ mines is but the beginning of the fin^l 
effort of the workers to overthrow, and of 
the employers to preserve, a system* that *by, 
its very nature* .produces conflict. Abroad 
the success of the Russian llevolution has 
united ^11 far-seeing ^Capitalists in an effort 
to force their respective state's to employ 
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direct action. Tlut they have not succeeded 
as well as they could haVe wished ia due 
solely to the obyious detcrmin,ation of great 
sections of the v/o'*kers to use their economic 
power to prev':‘ht intervention. The threat 
of direct action by the Triple Alliance in 
191^, the renewal, of the threat by the Council 
of Action in 1920, the fear that that threat 
might be nlade g'ood—these are the causes 
which have induced the British Go^Trnment 
to cease open intervention. Direct action 
at home, coupled with the success of the 
Russian armies abroad, will effect what no 
amount of “ good-will ” could ever produce. 
The lesson of the Russian episode is that a 
general attack 6n Capitalism anywhere calls 
up Capitalism cverywhei;c in defence, and 
that this general rally can only be met by a 
rally of all , workers to the ^ side of those 
engaged in the attack. To put the whole 
matter “ in a nutshell,” the economic -revolu- 
tion in Russia cannot remain Russian — it 
must and will become world- wide. Russia 
to-day threatens all Capitalism, and has 
caused everywhere a sharpening of the 
hostility between the ^ two great farces in 
the world— Labour on the one hand, and 
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on tylk other Capitdism. Tjie day of concilia- 
tion and\bargainifi| gone— the day for 

open *war has come not onl^ in Russia, but 
in every c^ounlry where Ci\pitalism prevails. 
To* crush Bolshevism now is*fhe only 1iope 
for Capitalists everywhere ; that they cannot 
crush it is due in large measure tq, the opposi- 
tion of the workers in this and other courvtries 

» 

—opposition expressed in • terms' of direct . 
“action. 



Ill 

wiUt of democracy? 

.There common urgumeiiL used against 
the, advocates oT direct action which raises 
, the whole question of Democracy. Within 
a country where the vote is possessed by 
the great bulk of the population there is 
no need, it is said, for a recourse to the 
clumsy weapon of the strike. The possession 
of the vote gives to the possessors the power 
tq effect the change from private to public 
ownership without violence and by recog- 
nised constitutional methods. Why then 
attempt to set back the clock of political 
.progress and appeal to methods that smack 
more of barbarism than of civil isatiorl ? 
^ Still further point is given to this criticisni 
by the ch^ffgc that those who would ’ use 
direct ' action are running counter to the 
whole treqd of events winch gives a wider 
and wider control of political forces to the 
workers, ,>vho, by sheer weight of ^numbers, 
can, at the baU6t-ho:^;* outvote the defenders 
46 ' 
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of tliA present systfiin. To, use direct action 
within a Vlcrnocraft}^ a?^iounts to an act of 
treason, and against it all the forces of the 
State must bemused. , . 

Tallis i)oint of view (ihds vigoV/jus expiej^sion 
from politicians who are not desirous of 
ending the present system, as w^ll as from 
those who stoutly claim 'that they .are.^ 
• Speaking at Criccieth in 19H>, Mr. Lloyd . 
tjcorgc Sibd : “ This threat of direct action 
is a complete subversion* of every democratic 
doctrine. If it ever had any justification 
it has none now, after the great, extension 
of the franchise .witnessed within the last 
couple of years. In the long i;un t^ie working- 
classes will suffer from it.’’ Mi\ J. R. 
Clynes, in an article for a magazine called 
Over-Seas, gave cordial adhesion to this 
view, and addod ; “ A Government *couy 
nf)t allow any section of the electorate to 
f>ut itself outside the law without using tlie 
resduVee of the State to require ’compliance 
with Parliamentary decisions. . . ,* Meil 
can strike at Paii^amcnt at the, polls, but 
in no other way.” The philosophy behind 
these utti*rancts has been * put into words 
by Mr. J. R. MacDonafek who’, in his study of 
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“ Syndicalism,” ^itates tnat “ any project 
of social rcconstruci 'on which founds itself 
on reality mast begin with the facts of social 
unity, not with those of class conflict, because 
the former is the predominant hictor in 
society.” The same belief is expressed in 
another way by Viscount Haldane. In an 
, interview on the Velalive merits of the Labour 
and Liberal Fartfes he laid down as axiomatic 
the following political philosopl;v • “ The 

State is nothing more or less than all the 
people of the nation.” 

Direct Actionists challenge the whole of 
this theory. They deny that the possession 
of a vote by all the adults within a specified 
geographieal group makes that group self* 
governed, and they deny that the State is 
an expression of the wills of all the people. 
•With "considerable bhmtnecs they declare 
that those who oppose direct action for 
, these reasons arc accepting the philosophic 
assumptions of the Capitalists, and are 
erecting into the image of a God the State, 
wltich is merely part of the machinery of 
Capitalism. It is, they declare, dangerous 
to the success of the workers in the class 
struggle to attempt Yo make them believe 
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that .democr&tio fo:>ms a VC tlicni from 
the necessity of cin{)loymg their economic 
power,* and still more dangerous, to support 
the doctrinv thht the State ^sT;ands iii some 
way’for the greatest eoihmon ii\^idti]jle of the 
wishes and desires of the citizens. ♦There 
is, in short, a cleavage of philosophy and 
outlook, and tiuit (cleavage e\‘plains both the 
• advocacy and the criticism of duH'^t aedion. 
‘^Let us examine the argument against 
direct action that arises *because of a belief 
that a country is demoerati(*. The first 
question that has to be faced is, What is 
democracy?” Fqi‘ luck of a better defini- 
tion we will take the old one made famous 
by Abraham • Lincoln, and sa^^ that 
democracy is “ government of the people, 
by the people, fordlie people.” The great 
part of the life of -a people is spent at worl^ 
Uflless the principle enunciated hy Lincoln 
ttlns in the workshops it is useless to expect 
it to* exist elsewhere, for the whol*‘*of a man’s 
life depends ultimately upon the sort of’ 
existence he leads* whilst at work. No one 
will maintain by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion that, modern industr/ can l^c called 
“democratic ” : it is shcoAvtoCr^cy, tempered 

D 
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by the power oft Trade Unionism. Tliere is 

no pretence made ^ J^overnment of the 
workers, by the workers, for the workers,” 
and any “^captain of industry ” v/ill tell you 
that the wlvdle idea is preposterous. All 
Capitalist industry • depends upon the exist- 
ence of a .class that sells its labour power 
, in rcdurii for its keep, a class that by that 
' sale signs* aWa/, theoretically— and despite 
Trade Unionism very often practj^^lly— any 
rights it may be held to possess outside the 
workshop^. Once the factory buzzer has 
sounded all pretence of democracy goes. 

What has really happened is that in 
response tp the growing economic pressure 
of the ^ working class, expressed through 
Trade Unionism in its various forms, the 
class that controls politics because of its 
control of property has in its own interests 
given to the workers the shadow of freedom 
without the substance. Political democracy 
is founded* to-day not upon the fact of 
economic equality and industrial self- 
govornment, but upon th/i* old principle that 
in a struggle* thf dominant party often finds 
it politia to surrender something, of little 
value as a security ‘ for the retention of 
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something, fundamj^ytal. Ta a sense it is 
true that ’any cxtensi<5n of the franchise 
represents an ^rdvanee by tJie * workers in 
their struggle for freedoin, * for» such^ an 
extension does mark tiie fact tjfat the owners 
of property liave been ‘eompelled to meet 
their enemy in the gate. .The ‘fly in the 
ointment, however, is that they hold th(' gate. 
Qutside are the workers, possessed of suflieient 
eeononilc power to win formal recognition 
of equality on the jxditieal plane; holding 
the giite arc the few who, through their 
possession of a dominating econoRiic power, 
dictate how far thht formal political equality 
shall have play. It is the gate^tlult matters, 
and the struggle for its possession rtiust be 
waged on the economic field. 

Arguments agahist direct action drawn 
frgrn the fact of political democracy arc 
IIP arguments.at all, for they obscure tlie point 
that, there can be no real “goYcrnment of 
the people, by the people, for the pcoplp,” in, 
what is called politics unless that govern- 
ment finds full expression in tUe'ecopomic 
life of a community. The load to freedom 
lies not “through the; i polling-bo6th, but 
through the workshop gates*. Until this 
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simple fact is appreciated by the workers 
Labour will be forceHto^i^lit on a terrain that 
is favourable tp its opponent's ; an apprecia- 
tion of it,win*ai once lead to an alteration 
botli of tho * issues and of the methods 
employed. To gain economic freedom 
involves the workers in the task of securing 
eccAiomic poAver, and, having once secured 
it, of enlpl6ying it on the economic field. ‘ 
Just in so far as the workers rely o'' ‘^hc vote 
as the primary weapon, they will fail to win 
freedom;^ just in so 'far as they recognise 
that the j/aluc of the vote is in proportion 
to their industrial and economic strength, 
they will s^ucceed. 

The case of the constitutional elements in 
the Labour Movement , against Direct Action 
has, then, no real substance against the fact 
that •politi/?al democracy without industrial 
and economic freedom is a sham. ilut 
apart from ^that altogether, their case accepts 
the theory of the State enunciated by Capital- 
*ist philosophers. According to this theory 
tile ’State 'is the expression of the desires and 
wishes of the prpple, and its main concern is 
the comrmon good. ^ This can only be true 
if the salient* fact of modern civilisation is 
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Sociaf Unity, if tllere is common good 
for all th6, dwellers* In community, and if 
the wliole idea of the Class Struggle is so much 
moonshine.. In previous cjiapters 1 have 
argued that the salient fact oT.life to-day is 
Social Disunity, that thci’c is, and cai? be, no 
good common alike to those who possess and 
those who have been dispossessed, and Miat ^ 
• the Class Struggle is the one dominant force. . 
iTolding this view, I regard the Stete as 
merely an instrument clf the economically 
powerful class for the suppression of the 
non-dominant class. Historically, the State 
has always been % weapon of coercion, con- 
cerned both in its legislative an^l adminis- 
trative side with the upholding of {voperty- 
rights, and dependent not upon consent, but 
upon force. It is ^ the executive committee 
of the Capitalist, tlass,” and its ^verthrovf is 
tRc mission of the workers. 

To prove ’ this in detail would take us , 
beyofid the scope of a book of this character, 
but one or two obvious examples will p'erhapS 
show what the g(?ricral lines of siK^h a proof 
would be. In 1914 the Stqte was declared 
to be in danger, and thc^e who used, this form 
of words meant to convey that the freedom 
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and happiness of*a^l thcimillionli of W(5rkers 
of the United Kinj^doifu were in ‘jeopardy. 
The “ State/’ was in danger because bf the 
attack ' launchAl by the Gd'map Emperor 
upmi the* Iflx^rties 'and rights of sfnall 
nationalities. , 'Lurid pictures were drawn 
ot the condition of helotry to which the 
British workers'* would be reduced were the 
German Eagle to«fly over Buckingham Palace, 
and the workers were persuaded to ta^ko 
in the crusade for “ freedom and democracy.” 
How many people after a study of the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles would still maintain 
that in 1914 millions of w^orkers were faced 
with the loss of inestimable privileges because 
of German aggression ? Doe» not practically 
every clause of that Treaty prove that what 
was in danger were *the claims of rival 
groups of Capitalists to iron, and steel and to 
concessions in various parts of the world? 
Does not practically every clause prove that 
the war wrf4 the result of the scrambic for 
markets and a direct effect of Capitalism? 
The. “Big Four” were * concerned, when 
xlrafting the’Treaty, not with the happiness 
and freedom of* the workers; but,, with the 
securing to thp ’owperS of wealth of this free 
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and . tinfettcted right to Exploit not only 

their own‘“ hands, V*l)ut»'‘ hands ” wherever 

they could be found. ’The war^tliat began 

in August J 914* resulted not ftom a threat to 

freedom and democracy, but f'/oln h threat to 

the interests of the Alliec^Capibxlists fem the 

Capitalists of Central Europe. The “ State ” 

that was in danger was the Executive 

• Committee of the Capitalist, class.” Fortun-* 

hitVfu hje years of war has resulted in 

bringing that State into*t'ven more imminent 

jeopardy. 

Another example on a smaller scale may 
be found in the ^action taken by the State 
whenever the “ rights of property ” are 
assailed. The* war produced a situation 
under which the operation of the* laws of 
supply and demaixl ceased to affect the price 
of commodities^.* One commodity, labour 
jJower, became particularly scarce, and the 
'^opportunity' arose for its price to be driven 
up 'beyond the level of subsMencc. The’ 
situation that faced employers after thje 
Black Death was^ repeated after the g|’cat 
recruiting campaign. At once the econo- 
mically , dominant class ’which ^controlled 
the State—which was*, in fact, the State— 
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grew alarmed. The resuPt was the Munitions 
Act— a measure des^gndtl* in tlie, 'words of 
one of tlie permanent officials of the Govern- 
ment, to prevent wages froih rising.” The 
State was‘se*eli in it^ true colours as the 
instrument of the holders of economic power. 
Had the Vorkers not possessc'd economic 
power also, thc’bidy commodity whose price 
Svould hav/' be(‘n •controlled would have been 
labour ])ower— actually, of course, tlir‘J-'iol;oi7 
of the country during the war was the history 
of a struggle of (‘conomic forces over the 
price of commodities of all kinds. Strikes 
and rumours of strikes wer/^ the weapons of 
the workers, silent economic pressure was 
the weapon of-thc ship-owner» and the great 
armament firms. In the end the workers 
came off worst, but the experience proved 
to thepi that the “ State ” \'\iill give to them 
just what tliey can wring from it— and nb 
more. 

No doubt** idealists who see life thrbugh 
rose-coloured glasses will regard this analysis 
as top brutal to be true. , To them there is 
only one ansWer. “ If the facts are not as 
stated, wjiat are tl^e facts?” The only 
alternative cxpldnatioMs offered rest on the 
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so-called fact of “ social unity,” and against 

this every fact oY ey45ericnce tells. , The 

more the idealists continue to* live in an 
* . * . * 
atmosphere of their own creation ^tlie worse 

for them in the end. The stru^Ie exists, and 
its implications may as well be“ faced. * 

One implication in parti^iula^ calls for 
notice liere. Great play is made by critics » 
of the Russian Revolution ‘with “ The 
DTctalo!^hip of the Proletariat.” Here, if 
anywhere, is a confutation of all the much- 
advertised belief of Communists in the prin- 
ciples of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality”; 
here is the horror that good people always 
believed Communism to be, wickgd and foul 
in its awfulnes^. No self-resj5ecting person 
could have dealings vyith such a monster, and 
many of those in tAe Labour Movement, who 
resent intervcntkin in Russia, careful!;/’ ex- 
pfain that they do not agree with Lenin and 
Trotsky. Tlley regard the “ Dictatorship of , 
the Proletariat ” as the negation of democracy 
and the denial of freedom. ' * i 

What, in fact, ife.this dictatorship? It* is 
the application of the principle upon which 
modern •Capitalism rests for tho definite 
purpose of ending, modern Capitalism. It 
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is the use of cQorcive Itate to coercfc- the 
“ coercers.” It is thf pAAetariat— the people 
who breed— using tlie machinery of Capitalism 
to destroy^ the .re/nnants of the class that has 
hitherto been* able to impose wagc-sla^^ry 
upon fhem. 'No one believes that this use 
of force by the workers is a “nice” thing; 
what matters is whether or not it is inevitable. 
That it ii^ inevitable on the theory of the 
class struggle can instantly be seeii^*> Veiih 
the consummation oT the change from private 
to communal ownership, with the change 
from ownership by the few as the normal 
mode of life to the application of the principle 
of commupal service from all to all, there 
arises within* the society affected by this 
change a struggle which still is a struggle of 
classes— but this time tlA? suppressed class 
is th(? former class of oppre^ssors. Not all at 
once do they see the light, and the dictator- 
ship of the jgroletariat is the instrument born 
of Capitalism to make them see.* The 
^dictatorship of the proletariat is the counter- 
part* in the transition period from individual- 
ism to Commun^m of the dictatorship of the 
few which is the normal and’neceasary con- 
dition under modern Capitalism. It differs 
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from 'tills latter di'ctators/iip in that it is 
transitory*,, and not* ^ci;jnanent and normal. 
Below* the workers there is no class to oppress. 
Once they hav(5 freed themselves the raison 
d^eii'e of the coercive ‘state di^iaiyiears, land 
the way is free for the establishment o? a now 
order of society. But just as to /Capitalism 
organised Labour is a constant menace^ so ^ 

• to the new society which is* being born 
tu*.v.;igh revolution the existence of counter- 
revolutionary elements within it is a menace. 
When those elements arc supported by the 
counter-revolutionaries outside, t^ie menace 
becomes greater, jind the measures taken to 
suppress it assume a sterner foim The dic- 
tatorship of thv- proletariat finds expression, 
for instance, in the “Red Terror’' not by 
choice, but because against the new order all 
the forces of CajAtalism the world ovs^ arc 
afoused— and the only thing that Capitalism 
Understands is force. The State which they ^ 
have'wielded for so long is tuftied against 
them, and its name is the “ Dictatorship o^ , 
the Proletariat.” * , . . • 

To libertarians like Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
and to eiwotionulists \\k% Mrk Philip Snowden 
the contemplation of possibility of this 
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dictatorship brings not an understanding of 
its necessity, but disguVc at its existence. 
They are so- terrified at the idea of what the 
dictatorship of Oic proletariat may produce, 
so horrified et the possible suppression of 
“ formlil ” liberties, that they fail entirely to 
see the actual suppression of real freedom 
which aceompanies the existence of the 
dictatorship 'of Capitalism. Observing the 
hard and rigid discipline imposed upe^rtKe 
workers in Russia by the dominant Com- 
munist party, observing that there the right 
to work carries with it the responsibility to 
share in the common toil, < they cling to the 
“ freedom ” that Capitalism allows to people 
like thcm.sclvos, and ignore the slavery that 
Capitalism necessitates for the many. Afraid 
of losing their own privileges, they pretend 
to be- concerned about safeguarding these 
same privileges for the workers. They talk 
and write as though leisure and* culture were 
the lot of all, instead of being the possession 
V)f a few— and talking and writing like this 
they became, despite themselves, the de- 
fenders of the present system. Behind their 
horror and disgust lies an ifti willingness to 
face the liarsh fact of life that in a society 
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where the great mass of j)eoplc sell their 
labour power to priv.^te individuals there 
can be no release save through* the forcible 
wrenching of Ihis power to. pploit other 
human beings from the hands ^ that how 
possess it. They are afraid* of the/ conse- 
quences of the Class War, and th^y hope, by 
denying this war’s existence, to avoid* the , 
consequences. I am afraid th^t their lives 
wiin^i. one long disillusionment. 

Lenin and Trotsky ate not dictators be- 
cause they like it— a more uncomfortable job 
it is hard to imagine— but because the facts 
of the transition* from Capitalism to Com- 
munism demand that upon som^ one shall 
fall this responsibility, 4 revdlutiop cannot 
be run without irop discipline among the 
revolutionaries, not without a total disregard 
for the ordinary Canons of bourgeois mc^lity. 
P^eoplc who call themselves Socialists and 
fiope to destroy the wage-system without, 
hurting somebody, and without ^icdding any 
of their traditional beliefs, live in a fool’^ , 
paradise— and the end of such a »paradise is 
distressing mainly to those ^bo live there. 

Bertrand Russell and Mrs. Philip Snowden 
are types— able and sincere types— of Socialists 
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who cannot, or owill lu^t. face facfs. Quite 
honcctly they desire a world 'frecr from 
ccononjic sVrv;tude, quite ^earnestly they 
deplore the , sorrows and sufferings of. the 
poor, Imt. tlrey are not prepared to take 
the necessity ‘steps “to end the servitude and 
abolish the suffering. They are afraid of 
♦ force. But how else do they propose to 
' achieve their ends? By w(‘eping ? That 
hurts nobody. By preaching ? That (rnTTno 
ice. By appeals to the i‘ieh to g(‘t off the 
backs of the poor ? That only fixes the rich 
firmer in blie saddle. Against the power of 
threatened interests weepilig, preaching and 
appealing 4Jan accomplish nothing— history 
proves it, ordinary horse-sense shows it— for 
when interests are threat emil they fight— and 
to meet them those wlio are attacking these 
intci^'^sts must needs fight too. ' ^ 

The methods employed in that fight wi}l 
r vary from c^mntry to country and frorn time 
to time— but in every country and at all 
Times they will involve the assumption of 
polver by * the class thair’is now bereft of 
•everything but • the power to rebel. And 
the form of thaf assfjmption is the "dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. . 
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The fundamental reason Jfor the dictator- 
ship is that in no o1:fieivWay can the present 
system be ended. It is for ^those who 
imagine that there is anothor way, to declare 
their plans— for those oT us wlio see no otiier 
way the duty is to prepaw^ our forces so that 
the period of the dictatorship sjuill be as 
short as possible. It is not for us to defend 
our belief and our methods— it is for the 
otifTPJ^ to show that our methods and beliefs 
are inadequate and wrong. That, I believe, 
is a task beyond their power, for always they 
come face to face with this clear issue and 
this straight question : “In the event of 
the organised workers in any count^iy achiev- 
ing an economic revolution do you propose 
that the fruits of tl^at revolution shall be 
made secure ? If you reply, ‘ Certainly we 
wish the fruits .to be secured,’, thei:^-’ we 
ask ‘ How ? ’ If those who have been dis- 
possessed struggle, as they wilj^ to regain 
posscs15ion, arc they to be suppressed? If 
they seek to produce a counter-revolutionary 
movement, arc tiny to be fought ? If thty 
seek to enlist the help of qytsi&e Capitalist 
governments, are they Jo bc^ opposed ? Or 
must those who hav.e secured victory in the 
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first round fail to/prcss home their advantage 
becaujse to press thifl^^acMintage outrage 
your traditional beliefs?” 

If the prize /is, worth secuAng it is worth 
the 'price demanded.’ And that the prize— 
a society free *from economic subjection, a 
-society bas,ed upon the principle of common 
^ service, a society based upon the idea of 
. social equality —is worth securing not even 
Bertrand Russell or Mrs. Philip Snowtlen 
will deny. But tlfey fear the instrument 
that must be used, and that fear will involve 
them in t^cit support of the present system. 
They, and all like them, ..have to face the 
dilemma, either they are prepared “to go 
all out V for 'their ideal or they arc not. If 
they are prepared, then they must accept the 
need for the dictatorship, if they arc not 
prepared, then they must gke up the attempt 
to achieve their ideal. * 

, Let them, instead of shuddering at the 
prospect ol;’ the present minority ‘being 
** coerced by the representatives of the present 
majority, .try to understand the reasons for 
.. that coercion. ^To do that they will have to 
re-examine their whole philosophy— and if 
that re-examinatian still leaves them where 
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they- are, then they must Ije content to be 
regarded as defenders oj the present system, 
for onfy upon the assumption that the moral 
values of the present system are true for 
all time can their attitude be 'maintained. 

They profess to desire a fundamental 
economic revolution. Arc they prepared to 
secure tliat revolution whatever the cost? 

* If they are, well and good; if not, then 
“ those who are not with us arc against us ” 
—and despite their godd intentions they 
stand as defenders of the values and 
shibboleths of Capitalism. 


E 
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*' THE ^COMMUNITY ” 

One of the commonest of the shibboleths 
employed by Capitalists and their defenders 
in their joint endeavour to destroy the argu- 
ments of those whosupport direct action, and 
to weaken the workers when engaged in a 
conflict, i^ that a strike threatens the life of 
“ the community.” At .^the moment this 
method of attack is reserved for use in 
strikes^ tha reoccur in great 4}asic industries. 
Nobody yet, except perhaps the particular 
employers involved, has been found to main- 
taii 4 that a strike of womgn workers in the 
chain-making trade for a slightly larger 
starvation wage should be opposed because 
the succes^ of the workers would imperil the 
stabifity of society— but let the miners or 
the railw/iymen or the ^engineering workers 
put forward a demand, whether it be a 
demand,for liigLer vjages or for a fundamental 
reorganisation 'of, the industry, and imme- 
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diately the chorus is raised* “ The community 
is in danger.” , " 

What is the community, to ‘which such 
touching reference is made in ‘tyrK^s of indus- 
trial crisis ? Presumably tliosc wjio use' the 
words rhean to imply • that it is all the 
people living within a dchm*d geographical 
area exclusive of those who are engaged in, 
the struggle with their ertipldyers. When • 
the miners arc striking, the community con- 
sists of dockers, railA^aymcn, engineers, 
navvies, bootmakers, clerks, lawyers, etc., 
financiers and capitalists; when tke railway- 
men are oji strike, the miners mysteriously 
take their place in the ranks of the com- 
munity. You •[)ays your mohey and you 
takes your choice ! , Actually, “ the com- 
munity ” in any CS-pitalist country is, in the 
main, composed M men and women who are 
compelled to sell their labour power to die 
owners of property. It is compqscd, in oth#r . 
words* of workers. In a sense it is true 
that under Capitalism each section of workers ’ 
necessarily fights for its own hand, but with 
the development of Capitalison these separate- 
struggles* tend to beconjje united ; machinery 
is created which gives to them coherence and 
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meaning, and rr\akcs them all part of -the 
struggle of the exploited class to gel on even 
terms \yith their exploiters. Every big strike 
in a basic, industry, every little strike in a 
small trade, properly regarded, is not an 
isolated and spasmwlic outbreak, but a skir- 
mish, an affair of outposts, between the 
« workers and the employers. Inevitably, 

' whilst these skirmishes are in progress, and 
so long as they are not properly organised 
and controlled, othef members of the working 
class suffer from the effects of the stoppage. 
When a basic industry is held up the essential 
supplies are curtailed, but the object of the 
strike is not to produce suffering among the 
rest of the workers, but to for(?c the employing 
class, for the moment, represented by the 
mine-owners, the State of the railway com- 
pany, to acknowledge Labour’s right to a 
fairer life. ‘‘ The community ” is compcllc'cl, 
so long as ^hc strikes are fouglit out sepa- 
rately, by sections of the workers, to^stand 
^by and wait for the outcome of the struggle. 
They arc" in the position, not of bei;ig 
• attacked, but of being non-combatants in 
the Class War.j Thfir time ‘for taking the 
offensive will comc^ and then those who were 
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comlJatants become, in ’their turn, non- 

• f • • 

combatants. In the fijial struggle there will 
be no non-combatants, for all the members 
of “ the community ” will lx* line(| up on one 
sicfe or the other. 

The Employment of *“ tlic community ” 
weapon by the workers’ oppo]Jcnts is,, in 
fact, a dodge. It is successful only in so far, 
as there is no clear understanding amongst* 
those sections of the working class not 
engaged in the dispute oT the actual situation 
in industry. It is particularly successful 
amongst the lower middle class^ the petit 
bourgeoisie^ and small shop-keepers, because 
here that understanding is lacking. These 
unfortunates fihd themselves beih^ ground, 
as it were, between J:he upper millstone. Big 
Business, and the ‘lower millstone, Organised 
Labour; they hdve little or no orgaiii::ation 
ot their own in the economic field ; they live 
on small salaries or on the doubtful returns, 
that come from speculative business. They 
are indeed in a sorry plight. Clerks find‘ • 
that the cost of Jiving runs far ahead* if 
their yearly earnings ; small ^hop-keepers find, 
themselves unable to c^mpe^e with the great 
multiple shops in the open market. They 
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are aware of only hne thing, that the an^onnt 
of mopey they liandlc^ seeAis ever tp decrease 
in real value. They read papers, subsidised 
and backed by big business' interests, and 
they are told .that tlie reason for every rise 
in the host of Hving is the rapacious demands 
of the workmg class. Reading this they find 
,a false comfort, and become the stalwart 
‘ supporters^ of things as they arc and the 
bitterest opponents of the other workers 
who arc attempting to alter tlic world. Tliey 
fail to see that their position as members of 
the petit haurgeoisie is, in all essentials, that 
of members of the class which they love to 
call “ the working class.” If they arc clerks 
or comn,iereTal travellers, or*- if they follow 
any of tlie “ respcotabl9 ” callings, they are 
exploited by the firms for 'whom they work; 
if tlM'y are shop-keepers, they are crushed 
out by the Selfridges of the world. Thdir 
fight and their quarrel is not with the workers 
who are attempting to raise their own status, 
‘but with those who, taking advantage of 
their weakness, of their lajck of organisation, 
-reduce their standard of living or buy up 
their means of livelmood. Their enemy is 
the Capitalist* and. their ally the workers, 
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In ^skort, the real “ comtnunity ” that is 
attacked 'when the* Workers* in a great basic 
industry take action is itot the “ community ” 
of the lower jfliiddle class but the *“0001- 
muhity ” of Capitalists. • • • 

It is^vnone the less true •that* ihi« con- 

« 

stant use by the Press of the phras(‘ “ the 
community in danger ” hai; a 'tremendous 
influence on the amorphouSv unorganised* 
mass of ^vorkers who stand between the 
Organised Labour movement on the one 
hand and tlie Organi^d Capitalists on tlic 
other. It is, indeed, one of the most power- 
ful weapons at the disposal of Capitalism, 
and Capitalism’s control of the Press makes 
it possible for a hundix'd papers- tliroughout 
the country to exert their influence on the 
minds of the petit ^bourgeoisie. Those who 
own do not desivc the facts of the Class War 
be talked about or written aboiil. Th(‘y 
seek always* to conceal the real position, and 
by rweans of the Press, the pulpit, the novel 
and the school they make “ the worse case, 
appear the better*.” That the lower middle * 
classes are in danger, no one will deny, but 
they arg in danger not Jbecakse of the upward* 
march of their “ woilcing-’class comrades,” 
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but because of ihc ever-increasing grip of 
capitalist trusts' and ccWibines on the busi- 
ness life of, the worlcl; most of all thby are 
in danger because of their a,vn stupidity in 
not> recog/iislng that -until they become pos- 
sessed of eco^icmic power they wilJ^ be help- 
less in the battle of life. They have the 
remedy in iheil own hands. Let them link 
' up their destiniejs with the destinies of the 
manual workers, let them join the organisa- 
tions of the nianuak workers, let them recog- 
nise that they are members of the exploited 
class, and begin to wage the Class War. 

There is something tragic in the way 
in which this phrase “ the community in 
danger ” lijq)notises this great middle mass, 
but apart from the circumstances already 
mentioned, the hollowness of the cry is 
apparent when one begina to eonsider the 
actual position of the country in which we live. 
What constitutes the public or the “com- 
munity,” taking these words at the ‘value 
„ given to them by the Capitalist Press ? The 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain and the Trans- 
"port Workers’ Federation, which constitute 
the Triple Alliance, aiid are the organisations 
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against which most of tlfe “ community ’’ 
stunts ar^ ^directed,* have an aggregate mem- 
bership of about 1,750,^00 men. *They repre- 
sent practically all the woj-kprs engaged in 
these three great basic induUries. At the 
very lea^^t, close upon niije mtllioh’people are^ 
dependent upon the work of the members 
of the Triple Alliance for tlieir Saily bread. 
The Alliance, in short, represents nearly a , 
fifth of the entire population of the United 
Kingdom. To talk of this fifth of the popu- 
lation as “ the unscrupulous minority deter- 
mined to impose its will upon, the com- 
munity,” is, to ysc a phrase of a Scottish 
pastor whom I once met, “ clotted nonsense.” 

They form part of the great prmy of 
manual-working wage-slaves, who, together 
with their wives mA families, number over 
thirty million of 'a population of forj^y-seven 
million. When the Press talks about the 
Working class, or that section of the working 
class that is involved in a dispiTte, as being 
engaged in an attack upon the “ community,” • ^ 
they are, in effect, ^saying that thirty million 
of the population through their advance^ 
guards are waging a war dpon the sixteen 
million minority, and ^even that sixteen 
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million becomes * appreciably smaller ♦ when 
one subtracts the org^hf'ise(l civil' servants, 
teachers, the lower brandies of civil engineer- 
ing, arid so forth. The “ coinmunity ” that 
is being atVacked is the remnant of Capitalists 
and parasitTSr of Capitalists. --- ■ 

That there still exists a large mass uncon- 
scious of the rhd divisions in society is due 
* to' the astuteness and cleverness of the ' 
economically powerful owners of tlie world’s 
wealth. For the moment the eyes of this 
mass are blind, but what argument cannot 
acliievc the force of circumstances and the 
pressure of events will. The middle classes 
must make the choice—either voluntarily or 
under compulsion— b(dwcen .the workers and 
the owners. A failure to choose, a failure 
to realise the facts, can^only end in their 
getting the worst of botk^ worlds in their 
attempt to get the best. If they “ cofne 
over and help us,” well and good; if th(?y 
remain whfre they are, or openly jo?n the 
‘ Capitalists, then they must face the conse- 
quences— and in the Class War the fate of 
those who wkver is worse than that of those 
who hghjt. They pf^rish without pven the 
comfort of striking A blow. 
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The need for direel: action itl'ises from 
the fact of Capitalism. Witinn the system 
• of production for profit the existonce of a 
monopoly tliat springs from the possession 
of property calls forth counter-monopoly 
springing from the possible possession of tlie 
control of the commodity laboyr power. 
Very early in tl4‘ liistory of the modern 
working-class movement it was realised that, 
however beneficml competition amo^ng (‘m- 
ployers might be, competition, unchecked and 
unregulated, amoiig the workers produced 
nothing but low, wages. and evil conitlitions. 
E’^cry employer from the point of view of 
hfs workers Was not an isolated individual 
bargaining witli isolated individuals, but a 
combination from whom concessions could 
only be won by coipbination. Th^ fact tliat 
an employer possessed the instfuments that 
the workers mrust neeeJs us|; if they were 
to live, gave to him an ecpnomic grip against 
,70 
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which individual bargaining was helpless. 
And so the first organisations of workers 
arose. Tlieir business was to prevent em- 
ployers from /buying the skill of craftsmen 
at Cut rates, a'nd their outlook was definitely 
reforfnist. " A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work was Ihcir motto. The need for organ- 
isation had b(^en made apparent because of 
Capitalism, “ and tlie weapons the workers 
used— the strikes and bargaining backed by 
the power to strike— were conditioned by 
the very people against whom they were to 
be employed. The father of direct action is 
the Capitalist system. 

Trade Unionism arose because the system of 
production necessitated the pTotection of indi- 
vidual workers from the attacks of individual 
Capitalists who are in reality combinations. 
There was nothing .aggressive about Trade 
Unionism; it was purely defensive in Its 
purposes, and it merely applied to labour 
power thc*^ lesson that factory production 
and large-scale production had taught the 
employer., Its weapon , was the strike, as 
the weapon 'of , the employer was the lock- 
out; its mbjectf wasfto sell d, commodity in 
the highest market, as the obiect of the 
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employer was to buy that commodity in 
the cheapest. Both sides employed essen- 
tially {he same methods. • ' 

It is not without point ta ircall^ that the 
argmnents brought against flic efforts ' of 
the worRei^ to combine, and against the use^ 
to which they put their combinations, wcyi’c 
just the arguments that are employed to-day 
• against those who would use industTial pres- 
sure to attain ends that arc other than 
ndormist. Terms of abifec that to-day arc 
hurled about in the columns of The Morning 
Post found their counterpart in th^ speeches 
and articles of the defenders of property 
during the last century. Then a strike for 
higher wages wa^ ‘‘ Anarchy,” now strike 
for the national ownership of the mines is 
“ the end of all thftigs”; then the existence 
of a Craft Union .claiming better conditions 
, foif its members within the Capitalist system 
w^s regarded as the forerunner of revolution, 
now tlie existence of a great** industrial 
federation demanding freedom for its mem- 
bers is regarded as the revolution itself. • 
Nothing that is said by, opponents of 
direct action tO-day hj« nol| been, said by 
the opponents of reformist Trade Unionism 
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in the past. It may well be that 'just as 
now the existence of Trade Unions is accepted 
as essentially right, and the use of the strike 
for better wages, and conditidbs is safeguarded 
by law, so within the next fifty years people 
^ will regard witn amazement those who oppose 
tl,\e use of Labour’s organisations for revolu- 
tionary cnd>>. Whether that be so or not 
matters little, for Labour must employ its 
power in this way or cease the attempt to 
raise its status. Capitalist methods of in- 
dustry have developed in such a way as to 
render ineffective the old form of unionism, 
with its reliance on craft and its acceptance 
of Capitalist morality. Within the system 
there ij\,no chance for Labout, and the organi- 
sations, that have hitherto worked within, are 
now being forced to work directly against 
the forms created . by Cijpitalism. Direct 
action is not a theory built out of a*iry 
nothing, but a form of action necessitated 
by the facts of life. 

What those facts arc, I have already shown, 
and in this chapter I propose to deal with 
certain changes, necessitated by those facts. 
The first csseiftial of an organisation that 
proposes to suppl^int Capitalism is that it 
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shall 5c fit for the work. *You cannot em- 
ploy an n^strument cajiablc only of raising 
the wages of a section of work^s within 
an industry foi^ the purpose \of taking tlie 
industry over, and of “running it once \he 
cmploy^r.^ have been romovTd.’ A degree 
of organisation is demanded tlfat the, old 
Trade Unionism never conceived, for a revo- 
lutionary purpose calls for’ a revolutionary 
instrument. The struggle, then, between 
the owners and the o^ned demands the 
complete organisation of the workers in each 
industry, and the linking-up of thcundustrics 
into a close organisation, with a central co- 
ordinating body possessed of a co-ordinated 
policy and the ♦power to make thai policy 
effective. The ownerj have learnt this lesson, 
and they have tht^ir Federation of British 
Industries, their .Combines and Trusts, their 
working agreements— in short, they have 
their machiiie. Equally definitely Labour 
has neft.. 

There are in existence in the United * 
Kingdom close upon 1200 Trade Unions. 
Formed on every conceivable theory of ^ 
organisation, th^y attenjpt tile task* of secur- 
ing the workers against* oppression. How 
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far they arc successful even in this limited 
task may be judged from their failure to 
see to^Mt^that the wages of their members 
increase as the cost of living rises; how far 
they arc succe‘ssful niay be judged from^the 
existence within thcc movement of bitter inter- 
union quaircls upon which tlic energy of 
organisers and members is fruitlessly wasted ; 
how far they are successful may be judged 
from the unwillingness of all the organisa- 
tions to sink their differences for the sake of 
the common good. Despite the fact of the 
concentration of capital, despite the growth 
of class consciousness among the employers, 
the Trade Union Movement still lacks real 
concentration, and still clings to an outworn 
craft or sectional consciousness. The Army 
of Labour is a figure of speech representing 
an aspiration, but not a reality. To the task 
of reorganising the Trade Union Movement 
all the best energies of the workers should be 
bent, for itpon that reorganisation depends 
their future status in society. And in essay- 
ing that task they will pot be without any 
guidance as ‘ to^ the forms that should be 
sought— the guijdancc is to be found within 
the system of production against which their 
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efforts ’are directed. In broad outline the 
ends to be* aimed at ’arc : (l)*llcal Industrial 
Unionism; (2) Central Control; anrf (J) the 
Creation of a Commissariat, fpr. the future 
Army of Labour. 

Indu^riftl Unionism means the grouping^ 
together of the workers within af\ indust';:y, 
not on the basis of craft or giade or sex, 
but upon the basis of workets. It Is a form 
of organisation that follows not the process 
or the employer, but tli^ product, and its 
aim is to secure an absolute monopoly of 
labour power among those engaged in turn- 
ing out a pai'ticulaj’ commodity or in render- 
ing a particular service. Nor does it stop at 
an industry. Eajch industry has couueetions 
with, and to a varying extent is dependent 
upon, practically ercry other industry, and 
Industrial Unionists seek to express that 
interdependence in the form of the organisa- 
titm. To attain their ends they put forward 
differerrt and often conflicting '’proposals, 
and from amongst these proposals the choice 
has to be madc-roji’ rather from, amongst 
these proposals one will be f^und that most 
nearly fite the »ituationf Pcfsonalky I hold 

that, in this country, the, change will come 
r 
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not through the creation of new organisations, 
but by the pressure bi events And ideas 
upon existing forms. The way to the 
Industrial Uni^ynjsm of the future lies through 
a development of the Trade Unionism of 
to-day. Stow the process of amalgamation 
may be, Ixit it is inevitable, and however 
impatient W\c gets at the delay, he must 
recogniso that attempts to start new forms 
mean still furthiu’ delay and still more 
confusion. There «s no royal road cither to 
freedom or to proper organisation, for the 
path is marked out by the system that some 
day is to be destroyed. 

There are, however, certain outstanding 
movements within Trade Uftionism that have 
special significance in this connection. The 
first is the Shop Stewards’ Movement. How 
far anything exists^ that -^merits the name 
of a movement is an open question, but of 
the existence of a strong body of opinion 
within thb ranks of organised labour that 
secs in the shop steward the hope of the 
future, there can be no doubt. And for our 
purposes thfe idea behind the “ movement ” 
is of mpre irr^ort^mcc than the movement 
itself. Hitlierto it has been the general 
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practice of Trade Unions—a* practice directly 

due to tlleir craft f>Asis— to* regard the local 
branches as the units ad minis t>-A i^n and 
the units of action. Orgapisation lias not 
bced industrial in cha.-aet('r, 'Init lerritoiial, 
and thb disputes in any particular shop or 
works have liad lo be submitted 4, o nu'f tin^ 
of members of th(‘ organiskt'^.. aiiected 
drawn from tlie locality in •which tlu' works 
is situated, and often, as a result, including 
men not connected with the industry (con- 
cerned. Again, tlie members of each organisa- 
tion in the shop or works in qu(‘stion have 

had to wait for tlie sanction of their various 

* 

executives before they could move. The 
result of this waiting is that the favourable 
moment passes and the workers remain un- 
satisfied. To rem(i(ly this the Shop Stewards’ 
Movement declares that the unit j^f jwoduc- 
tmi must be the unit of administration. 
The ]dacc where the struggle occurs is the 
works* or pit or other unit of -q^roduction ; 
the bond that unites the workers is the fact 
that they arc all .engaged upon the making, 
or getting, of a particular commodity. The 
object (if all organisati(^ am’ong the workers 
is to be able to stop j^roduction— and they 
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argue that thci^ facts lead not oifly. to 
Industrial Unionism, but Vo a form 6f organi- 
sation /b^v^cd upon the shop. Practical ex- 
perience has, .’n, short, taught them that 
Capitalist* methods of production have'deft 
Trade Unimi ^ ol'gaixisation behind,, and they 
*seek to bring it into line. No one, I think, 
will qiicstiotmic justice of the ease, nor will 
* any one be f6undi>eriously to argue against it. 
Consider any successful strike, and at once 
it will be seen that^its success has depended 
upon the putting into practice of this theory ; 
consider an unsuccessful strike, such as the 
Moulders’ sixteen weeks’^ struggle, and it 
will be seen that the failure is due solely 
to a disregard of this theory. From this it 
follows that the unit of administration in 
the Industrial Unions of the future must be 
the unit of production. Organisation must 
begin with this unit, and always the bond 
must be the bond of the product and not 
the bond of habitation. That is the funda- 
mental lesson of the Shop Stewards’ Move- 
ment regarded purely from the point of 
view of organisation. Other lessons for the 
workers tjiis moyemc^it has, but, as J:he shop 
stewards will, recoghise, those lessons are 
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convejred in the general purpose of this 
book.^ . ^ 

The seeond movement is the Tripits Adiance. 
I am not concerned with the achievement or 
lack' achievement of that ^Alliance, ^but 
solely with certain fundamc’nlal tllcori^ 
that lie behind it. The Triple' Allianeo, is 
an expression in concrete for*^!!^ .)t the doc- 
trine of sympathetic action*; it is i\n expres- 
sion of the fact that the sympathy of one 
section of the workers \tith another section 
cannot stop short of rendering definite help 
by means of concerted action; it is the 
beginning of the ♦machine for making effec- 
tive tlic sympathetic strike. Instinctively 
the workers liaVC felt that, in so far, as they 
handled the prodvicfs of any employer or 
section of employers with whom a Union or 
a number of Unions was in dispute, they 
were blacklegging. No single strike takes 
place without a discussion arising on the 
question of “ tainted goods, and no big 
strike occurs without an attempt being made 
unofficially to put into operation the boycott 
of those goods. The instinctive resort to 
this fo¥m of direct acjion has its roots in 
the real necessities of tjic situation. It is 
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a necessary outcome o^f^the belief that* the 
interests of all workers are one, and the 
perfeef hflLchine of Labour must make pro- 
vision foi* jts extended use. The Triple 
Alliance is a temporary machine created 
Jbecause tlic Interdependence of mines, rail- 
wa ys, an d 'transport was so close that a 
dispute in Onh section automatically involved 
the othefs~a sfrike at a pit immediately 
involved the railwayinen, for tliey had to 
decide whether by' shifting coal from other 
pits they were not in effect engaged in 
blacklegging; a strike on the railways at 
once involved workers engaged in other 
forms of transit. The creation of an organisa- 
tion capable of meeting tlfis situation was 
essential, and in 19^ the Triple Alliance 
was launched. The idei'i of sympathetic 
action became by that step a recognised 
weapon of the working-class. Since llfl4 
the development of Capitalism has gone on 
apace, the interdependence of industries has 
grown greater, and as a result the need 
foV a wider organisation than the Triple 
Alliance has become apparent. That wider 
organisation must include all sectrcns, and 
must be able* to apply the weapon of the 
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sympftthy strike wheneve) a*rid wherever it is 

needed. 

• * 

I have used the w6rd “ musy' h/ this 
conneetion beeefuse there j;c.cms to * be no 
haltm^-place between the old method* of 
detail lighting and the yew one df un*ity of 
command. The Labour Movenvut is fac<?tt 
with an organised Capitalisfti always 

uses the weapon of symprdhetie action ; it " 
is faced with an organised Capitalism that 
recognises an injury tQ#one member as an 
injury to all. There is no other course 
open to the workers if they desire to advance 
—or even if they ^desire merely to keep what, 
they have got— than to expand the applica- 
tion of tlie prir.£iple already accepted by the 
Triple Alliance. The oncc-dreadecf doctrine 
of the sympatlk*tic strike has become a 
matter of urgent practical necesyty. 

• Once that is recognised, the way to the 
creation of* a General Staff becomes com- 
parafively simple. The position at the 
moment is that there exists no central body 
capable of controjling Labour or capable of^ 
acting in the name of ^Trade Unionism. 
Everju^year a^Congrej^ assembles^ and talks,' 
often with eloquence and. power, on the 
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various subjects* tfiat are urgent. Its -talk 
eventuates in re5;olutions, the resolutions are 
duly c^4^ercd by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee; the Congress reassembles and the cycle 
begins anew. ^ ‘The reason is not far tp seek. 
Just as the craft basis of organisation is a 
Telic of thc«*simpler modes of Capitalism, so 
the T.U.C.v^ifh its Parliamentary Committee, 

* is a relic, or the* days when Labour served 
its ends by “ lobbying ” and deputations, 
of the days when khe movement had found 
no political expression. The function of 
the Parliamentary Committee was to convey 
to the King’s Ministers the fishes of organised 
Labour— that function it fulfilled admirably, 
the only drawback being tl%at the function 
has for years been out of date. What is 
needed now is a central c«.-ordinating body, 
representative of the various industries into 
which the workers arc grouped, endowed with . 
powers of control, concerned with preventing 
overlapping ’‘of organisation and waiSte of 
energy, and able to move the whole force 
' of tiabour in the industrial field. It is a far 
cry from the present Trades Union Congress 
' to the kind of organisation -just sketched, 
but there are signs that a body with powers 
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similar to these will ise. ^ Within the move- 
ment ^the forces that are compcllingf a re- 
organisation on the basis of industrii^l unionism 
arc also compelling a .rcprgaijis^jtign of the 
old *e(^itral machinery. Ancf .as ^ with the 
creation of Industrial Unions, 'so with th^ 
building up of a General Staff, 1:he process 
will be gradual and will the 

existing forms. I admit tliat it i5 hard to 
believe that any good thing can come out 
of the Parliamentary • Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress— but it is at least 
as hopeful as anything else within official 
Trade Unionism. • 

More important for our immediate pur- 
poses than the •question of how this new 
organisation will comt‘, is a realisation of the 
need for it. It if be true, as I have argued, 
that the power.* of the worker§^ depends 
u^bn their power to stop production, and if 
the hampering of production dej3cnds upon 
the creation of a monopoly of labour, not 
only in one industry, but in all industries, 
the need for a supervising and controllifig 
force is apparent. It is not a question of 
gainin^d vantages for J this or that section 
of Labour, nor of winning iemporary increases 
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of wages for a few/'but ji^qiicstion of bliilding 
up a machine that shall take the place of the 
presenfsyS‘*tcm, and tliat shall be able to control 
productio.n h^Ahe interests bf all. For that 
purpose a ce/itral co-ordinating bod^ is re- 
quired. Witiidut it the old story -of divided 
effort will *be repeated, and energy that 
bhoulcl ^e^i^xpended in the struggle against 
exploitation, will be wasted in internal dis- 
putes and internal quarrels. The final goal 
that I^abour seeks* makes this central body 
a necessity. Equally the immediate situa- 
tion calls for it. Capital is centrally organised 
and increasingly centrally controlled, and 
that fact alone is sulficient justification for 
the demand that liabour ^hall be likewise 
equipped. , , 

Elsewhere I deal with fhe historical work- 
ing-out of this idea of a GeTjeral Staff. That 
history is not yet completed, for the Arm/’ of . 
Labour will not be properly equipped until its 
staff is endowed with power to act~until the 
idea behind the Council of Action of August 
1920 becomes the idea* behind the whole 
movement. 'Nqr will it be properly equipped 
until the objective the Army is^frankly 
revolutionary and the staff functions to that 
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end, Gradually tli^c^ ^act\ia*l form of the 
machi^iery ,is being created* but the spirit 
is far^to seek. Nor do I think ^liat ‘that 
spirit will arise ^n the ofFices;ei/her of the 
Gen^raJ Staff or of the 'great Giiions ; it ^Vill 
grow in the workshop and niihe, and the 
speed of its growth will depend upon the 
ext(‘nt to whicli power and auOhojiJtjwre-^ 
delegated to the workers’ wheaf* actually 
engaged at their work. The General Staff 
without the spirit througliout the rank and 
file will, despite its form, be as useless and 
futile as the Parliamentary Committee. 

It is hero, and ,on the question of giving 
executive authority to the General Staff, 
that the strugghi over the probleni of the 
jiporganisation of tju; British Trade Unions 
will come. There* are vested interests in- 
side the Army gf Labgur which will resent 
a,ny proposal that they should surrender 
their independence of action; they will 
revolt* against the idea of disci])line. That 
revolt will be faced and defeated, but the 
struggle will be no light matter. , 

There is another essentjal ’ part of the 
equiprwi nt of Ehbour that calls foruittention. 

It is the buildinff-UD of a. commiQ^jflviflf 
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Strikes are to-day pj’Qductivc of terrible 
suffering among the women and children, 
and the 'v^eakest link" in the chain of Labour 
is found in the stomachs of the non-com- 
batants. Patiently and silently thev have 
to stand by,' Spectators of the struggle between 
their men aiid the employers ; for them there 
""is Qf battle to lighten the terrors of 

an empty larder; for them the possibility 
of making conditions better in the future 
must seem small chmpared with the fact of 
their hungry children. It is the wives and 
mothers who shoulder the heaviest burdens 
when direct action is applied in its final forms. 
Between them ai\d starvation stand the 
dwindling funds of the umon and the un- 
organised help of the rest of the Labour 
Movement. It is here that the Co-operative 
Movement can help. 

There are many who sec in the Co-operative. 
Movement the embryo of the future society. 
They visualise its development, both bn the 
distributive and productive side, until the 
day comes, when all the people are members 
of their ‘‘ Store/’ and all the stores part 
of a prcductive arid distributive '^agency 
owning and controlling all that the world 
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to dqvolop the Co-operAtiv^i Movement on its 
prodhetivb side, tliey should urge still further 
experifnents in the control of tran^^port and 
^^shipping, they should, encourage the e^endi- 
turCjgif capital on farms and dairies,' tea and 
sugar planjbations, clothing mills ’land -boot 
factories— and all this should done not 
primarily in order to fit the* Oo-operatiy^, , 
Movement to take the place "of Cv^Cpitalism, 
but in order to secure the workers against 
defeat through the wast\pg bodies of their 
wives and children. The Co-operative Move- 
ment forms part of the economic power the 
workers wield, and its immediate function 
is to be used as a weapon in the class struggle. 

All the suggestions that have been ad- 
vanced in this chapter arc practical conse- 
'“qtlences of a belief in the theory that the 
workers’ ultimate iitruggle lies in tla^ economic 
field. They have been*urged not as a final 
panacea for the evils that exist as the result 
of class domination, but as* protective 
measures demanded by the nature of the 
struggle and called for by the facts of t^e 
struggle. They are, in short, the practical 
politicsj’ of the. war of-tfip i^locc^a 
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however small ' a( scfile, involves the. dis- 
appearance for the tim(5 oeing of the wotkers’ 
regular source of il.comc; it involves an 
immediate tightening of «the belt” andc^ 
dG'unitc Shortage of food and clothing. IJirect 
action oh a. large scale neccssiy’ily'^ accen- 
tuates thii: condition. Tlie Co-operative 
^Avxmont ^cah be, and should be, used to 
protect the Workers from the worst effects 
Df an appeal to the use of force. All its 
members are' workers, and upon them fall 
the ultimate effects of tlie success or failure 
of any strike; they have common interests 
with the section that is for the moment 
involved in the dispute : it is to their interest 
to aid^ them. Spasmodic,?,! ly this aid is 
given now. The C.W.S. Bank advancers 
money to the Unions for strike pay, the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies supply food 
at cost price, as in the case of Dublin. But 
there is as yet no combination. Whab is 
required— indeed what is actually being 
created— is an organisation representative 
of the Consumers’ and ^ Producers’ sides of 
the movement, whose business it shall be 
to secure a supply of food during the periods 
of strikes. this end they should help 
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to dqvolop the Co-operAtiv^i Movement on its 
prodhetivb side, tliey should urge still further 
experifnents in the control of tran^^port and 
^^shipping, they should, encourage the e^endi- 
turCjgif capital on farms and dairies,' tea and 
sugar planjbations, clothing mills ’land -boot 
factories— and all this should done not 
primarily in order to fit the* Oo-operatiy^, , 
Movement to take the place "of Cv^Cpitalism, 
but in order to secure the workers against 
defeat through the wast\pg bodies of their 
wives and children. The Co-operative Move- 
ment forms part of the economic power the 
workers wield, and its immediate function 
is to be used as a weapon in the class struggle. 

All the suggestions that have been ad- 
vanced in this chapter arc practical conse- 
'“qtlences of a belief in the theory that the 
workers’ ultimate iitruggle lies in tla^ economic 
field. They have been*urged not as a final 
panacea for the evils that exist as the result 
of class domination, but as* protective 
measures demanded by the nature of the 
struggle and called for by the facts of t^e 
struggle. They are, in short, the practical 
politic^” of th(i war o^the classes^ 
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'iN^the previous chapter I have outlined 
roughly vV. ^^aitv the practical (consequences 
that spring from the acceptance by the Trade 
Union Movement ^f the belief in the use of 
direct action for other than reformist ends. 
In the main these consequences, as will have 
been seen, involve radical reorganisation of the 
movement, with the consequent surrendering 
of the individual authority, of Union Execu- 
tives to a central co-ordinating body. What 
was accomplished in the' realm of theory By 
the creation of the scratcln Council of Action 
to deal with the Polis*h situation in 1920 ne^ds 
to be translated into a permanent form for the 
governance* of the organised working-class 
movement. But the direct consequences in- 
vplve not only the re-creation of the machine, 
but the adoption, as a definite method, of 
certain forms of d/rect action th§,t have 
hitherto been, responsible for the greatest 
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amourft of criticisy^ and opposition, both 

within and without the ran^s of Labour. I 
• • 0 

refer to the sympathetic strike anj to the use 

Oi^ sabotage. ' , • ; # 

AnV one who has ^jccn a* .Trade Union 
demonstration must hav(; beeli struck by the 
unanimity with which the bamiers of tfie 
demonstrators declare that ‘‘An in in >’yr. *!:',/ 
one is an injury to all,” anif he nlust have 
wondered how it was that this perfectly 
justifiable sentiment seems to be lost sight 
of in any crisis. If it were true that an 
injury to one is an injury to all, then the 
interests of a day^ labourer in the Hebrides 
should be of vital importance to the skilled 
engineer in London, but the fact ^’emains 
that a dispute affecting a Hebridean passes, 
in* the main, entirdy unnoticed in the ranks 
of the skilled engineers. Strike® on ques- 
tions affecting one grade of workers arc 
regarded as having no bearing upon the status 
and position of other grades, and yet, at the 
same time, there is an instinctive feeling 
among men in thg workshops tjiat every 
dispute of which they learn, iiowevcr small or 
wherc^r it occurs, has^ bearing upon their 
own position. The sympathetic strike is the 
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organised translafion ^of this instinctive 
feeling into action. 

During the last tweivc or fifteen years there 
have been spasmodic attempts to create the' 
machinery necessary for the effective applica- 
tion of the economic power of the. workers as 
a wliole in support of any section whose 
-Lisri^Sts^ wctc threatened or whose demands 
were refifs&i A strike, for instance, among 
shop assistants in London has been accom- 
panied by the expressed intention of organisa- 
tions representing transport workers to refuse 
to liandle goods consigned to the employer 
whose attitude has caused the dispute. There 
have, too, been unauthorised and even 
authorised movements by railwaymen in sup- 
port of other sections of Labour, and the 
doctrine of “ tainted goods ” has been applied 
spasmodically, but without; any real national 
attempt at co-ordination, in practically evt^ ^ 
large dispute since the great Dublin lock- 
out. ^ 

None the less the official leaders of Labour 
regard wifh the greatest concern any theorist 
who argues that if a dispute is worth while 
embarking upon, it is worth while winning, 
and that if winning involves the use of other 
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scctiorts than those ^i. cctjy ‘concerned in the 
result of* the dispute, thosC other sections 
shoul(J be moved in sujfport. Thg reason for 
li/is hostility lieS' in the fact, that practically 
every dispute, however* small, ‘brings into the 
arena all the transport ^\^ork^rs, and irl par- 
ticular the railwaymen. These pwotal clas{>es 
of liabour argue, and argue quite corvA?^|y, 
that, if they are to be expectetl to Ifelp every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry engaged in a dispute, 
they must be secured agwinst financial loss, 
and must, through the Trade Union Movement, 
be given some say in deciding whether or not 
a dispute shall be fought out to the finish. 
It is, in fact, an easy thing to say that an 
injury to one is an injury to all, but, it is by 
no means an easy thinjg to put that sentiment 
in\o practice. Th« fear of the disintegrating 
effects of the application of the sympathetic 
stiike upon well-organised bodies of Labour 
is; I believe,’ at the back of the failure of 
the Ti^de Union Movement td adopt this 
particular form of direct action as one of 
its weapons against Capitalism. , 

I cannot attempt to say more on this 
question here .than dogmatically, to state 
certain beliefs and put forward certain 
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practical suggestions a<;is^iiig out of those be- 
liefs. Organised capital quite definitely and 
deliberatejy has recognised the truth of the 
interdependence, of one -set ‘of employers orT' 
another, and ^to-day mo decision is rcjjx'hcd 
on the question of taking action in face 
ot the workers’ demands until the whole 
b^dy ,.qf Capitalists has been consulted. 
For this p^urpoSe there has been created 
an organisation known as the Federation of 
British Industries. ^ Representing the great 
mass of employers, it wields tremendous 
power both in the outside world of industry 
and in the inner world of government. One 
section of employers, say, for instance, the 
coal-owpers, finds itself facial with a demand 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
and immediately that section seeks and 
obtains the support of ^ engineers, ship- 
builders, railway magnates, financiers. Stqv 
port is given without any outward display, 
and, in nine*cases out of ten, the “ mah in the 
street ” is totally unaware that the support 
is* being given. Quietly,, and effectively the 
Federation oT British Industries can render 
assistance, because only in the extre^pjsst of 
eases is it necessary for the Federation to 
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take dframatic actioio* suci as the declaration 
of a Jock-put covering sections of industry 
unaffected by the parti(fular dispute. Labour, 
lidwevcr, if it is to act sympaUictic.^lly, must 
almoct always act in a* dramatic way. Men 
must be erdied out here iwid called out there ; 
this lot of goods must be declared tainted and 
orders giveirthat they shall not be Ir.ndLd; 
this section of workers must iJc told*not to do 
this class of work, and so on- every one of the 
moves involving an imftnediate and open 
dislocation of the industrial life of the 
community. 

The very fact of Labour’s action having to 
be of this dramatic character immediately 
involves tlic rmfvemcnt in a struggle with 
organised capital, .apd therefore with the 
State. The struggle is open, and all Labour’s 
attacks and defences ha,ve to be ctinducted in 
the full light of day. Of the effects every 
member of £he community is at once con- 
scious.*^ This fact has got to be faced, and the 
only conceivable way in which it can effect- 
ively be met is by tiie deliberate organisation 
of Labour for the purpose of bringing to the 
suppiy.'t of any particular section tke weight, 
either of the whole Labqur Movement, OT of 
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such parts of tlic fLalJQHr Movemept"as are 
deemed essential. Against the silent sympa- 
thetic action of massed capital Labour has 
got to VL^c Mir more obvious method of the 
properly organised sttike boycott. There is 
no question here of the general strike every 
time and alhthc time, for in ninety-nine cases 
Xmt of- a hundred the general’ strike would 
not, and shoiilcf not, be called. One docs not 
use a sledge-hammer to crack a nut. The 
general strike is Labour’s ultimate— or at 
least penultimate- weapon. It is held in 
reserve for the capture of control. What is 
demanded is the submission of all national 
disputes to a central executive authority 
empowwed to move other sections of the 
workers in support and to take such steps 
"as it deems advisable, once the dispute has 
been submitted, to bring that dispute to 
a successful termination. If Labour adopts 
the weapon of sympathetic action, there can 
be no question of giving to any section the 
right to contract out of the obligations that 
•w^ould fohow such an adoption, and the 
experience of the Triple Alliance will show 
the necessity for rigid discipiine. 

The Triple Alliance, as I have pointed out, 
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is tOn attempt to pja(*tical recognition 
to the interdependence of various grades of 
workers, l^ut every tirjie tlie Triple AMiance 
has been put to the test it ha^ failed as a 
fight fng machine, because its constitution does 
not make ijt obligatory on any sectfon tc carry 
out the decisions of the Aljiancc. "Phc 
miners, for •instance, even thT)ugh the ot)\er 
sections of the Alliance regawle yone of their 
movements as being ill-timed, are under no 
obligation to obey that expression of disap- 
proval, and arc free to run their own show on 
their own.” That means that the recognition 
of the interdependence of railwaymen, trans- 
port workers and miners is only half-hearted, 
and cannot be i^adc effective until ^ic power 
to contract out from the obligations of the 
Alliance is definitfly refused. This weakness 
of the Triple AMiance would oniy be accen- 
tflated were the reorganisation of the move- 
ftient as a whole through the creation of a 
Genefal Staff to stop short of giving to that 
Staff complete executive authority. One 
cannot play at employing sympathetic action,^ 
nor can one allow the cffcctive*cinployment of 
that^action to.be jeopardised by j:he natural- 
desire of any section of the movement to 
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retain full control (jver ^ own activities , and 
full right to refuse to afcide by the decisions 
of the others. The iLabour Movement has 
need to learn the lesson of unity of command ; 
it has to Be prepared' to’ sacrifice the autonomy 
that traditionally belongs to its various com- 
ponent parts in the interests of that victory 
which can only* come when the forees of organ- 
ised Laboiii\erc employed according to plan, 
either as a whole or in detail, as the forces at 
the disposal of a Sti^dc are employed in war. 

Spasmodic and ill-organised sympathetic 

action brings nothing but chaos. Organised 

and well-directed sympathetic action calls for 

a greater measure of discipline, of loyalty and 

of sacrifice than the British Labour Movement 
0 ^ * 

has hitherto displayed. Nobody when making 
—i; speech on Labour platforms denies the 
truth of the statement tha,t “ an injury to 
one is an injury to all,” but very few are 
prepared to face the direct consequences 
involved in putting this admirable principle 
into practice. There is, in short, no quarrel 
' on, theory ; there is a very reaPand serious 
* unwillingnc*ss to face the consequences arising 
from that theory. 

WJien one turns to Ihe use of sabotage one 
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finds, not only a qu^rrc^ to the practical 
effects of the use o^ saboH^ge, but a real 
difference o*f opinion on#the theoretical ques- 
tion as to whether sabotage is eve^ justified. 

Sabbtage means the eloggingbf the 'machine 
of Capitalist industry by the* use of certain 
forms of action, not necessarily .violent arfll 
not nccessariiy destructive. If commonly 
suppos(‘d to mean, purely tmd sintply, tlie 
smaslpng of machinery, either by the direct 
)3rcaking-up of the machiues or by rendering 
them useless by methods involving a deterio- 
ration of their value and eflicieney. This 
idea of sabotage is very partial and unfair. 
The maeliinery of Capitalism can be clogged 
quite effectively without the employpient of 
that form of sabotage which expresses itself 
in Mestruction. There are, in fact, forms of 
sabotage tlie employment of wl^cli would 
be, •directly and permanently, to the benefit 
of the community, quite apart from those 
forms of sabotage which are directly and 
momentarily of benefit to the workers engaged 
in a struggle. . ^ . 

One of the most appalling sighs bf modern 
civilisation is the constant foisting upon 
the public of adulterated foodstuffs and 
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shoddy articles* It wovld be sabotage if the 
workers engagal, for instance, in the grocery 
trades were to refuSv^ to sell any commodity 
withoiit describing to tlic ^purchaser exactly 
wnat' that .commodity contained. They 
would, to take* a simple example,. be sabotag- 
ing their employer if they informed the 
working-claims housewife that the margarine 
they were ailling contained hardly any nutri- 
tive qualities and had been produced under 
conditions of labour not calculated to secure 
cleanliness. They would be sabotaging if they 
also added the further information that their 
own wages as shop assistants, engaged in 
selling the margarine, were of such a character 
as to compel them to resoi;t to other ways of 
ensuring a reasonable livelihood. That is a 
form of sabotage which, >f organised through- 
out the country as part of the fight against 
Capitalism, would immediately reduce* the 
grocery and provision trades to chaos. 

The same effects would be produced in the 
woollen industry were the workers to^ re- 
fuse to produce shoddy cloth, or were the 
assistants ih tailoring or drapery establish- 
ments tQ. inform intending customerfu^xactly . 
what had been used to produce the goods 
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exposed for sale. I^jDoth^tlfbse instances no 
violence is ^ used, but a properly organised 
employment of the device of tejling* tlie 
trifth quite effectively clogs tli(; Capitalist 
machine. 

A still more striking e:s;ample of this form 
of sabotage can be found in tlv^ refusal t)f 
builders to efeet houses that arc^not exactly 
substantial or lasting. The *ht>u^ing* problem 
could be made infinitely more complicated, 
without in the least hurting the interests of 
those who have to live in the houses, by a 
refusal of the organised workers in thq building 
industry to assist yi the erection of jerry-built 
dwellings. Such a movement would go far to 
destroy tlie power of the contractor ; ;t would 
compel public authprjties to resort to direct 
labour or to the Guild System for the com- 
pletion of their Iy)using^ plans, and, above all, 
it would secure for the workers in other indus- 
tries houses tliat, so far as the shell was con- 
cerned* could be made into homes. Nor 
n^ed this form of sabotage stop at building, 
for in all the tradcs^that cater directly to the 
consuming public the power of *the Capitalist 
combine can most c^ectively he broken, 
not by smashing the tools of production, 
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but by telling Ihc ti’vtJ. about the ihcthods 
employed. ‘ 

Itns ejj^traordinar) that the Labour Move- 
ment sliould not have expkn’cd the possibili- 
tie's latent in its possession of these perfectly 
peaceful forms’ of sabotage. Th^' reason for 
this remissness lies in the fact that the great 
mass of the--\vhrkers still think kVf sabotage as 
of necessity‘involving destmetion. But even 
were it true that sabotage and destruction 
were synonymous* terms, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the workej’s would be un- 
justified in employing sabotage as a weapon 
in the Class War. Whether or not it pays 
the workers (‘iigaged in a dispute to destroy 
machines which, when the dispute is over, 
they will have themselves to put right, is a 
question not of morality,»but of expediency. 
On the moral side, any one who accepts the 
theory of the Class War can have nothing to 
say in reproof of any section of workers if 
it chooses to put sand into railway -engine 
boilers, or to destroy the vital parts of 
machines, or to break looms. The workers 
have the riglft to use every method likely to 
weaken tbe power of their employers;- they 
are concerned not with conventional morality, 
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but witii the problc^^ of whether the use of 

the vveapon will “ pay,” and (5n this question 
of expediency there is •plenty of roonl for 
dis«ussion. Personally, though I idealise tliat 
every 6ase must bc‘ judged on it^i. merits, I am 
inclinecf to think that, when allthe aclvantages 
and disadvantages to tlic workers,of this par- 
ticular form %f sabotage are weighed in the 
balances, the ‘debit side will f)(* n.aclf heavier 
than the credit. There is no need to smash 
machinery if one’s ends cam be served by less 
destructive methods, and there are forms of 
sabotag(', as 1 have suggested, mu^h more 
capable of clogging the wheels of Capitalism 
than the outright smashing of the machine 
itself. 

Sabotage and thc^ sympathetic strike arc 
modes of working-ckiss activity that have not 
been sulhciently exploited in Great Britain. 
Th(fy arc modes that call for a high degree of 
organisation, a high degree of discipline and 
a’ trenfbndous power of sclf-ccftitrol. The 
sp^modic use cither of the sympathetic 
strike or of any for/n of sabotage produces 
nothing but disappointment for the users. 
•Their jeareful and ordered use could be em- 
ployed as a potent and effective wcapojv in 
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the struggle of the cHss|s. But that -ordered 
use depends upon the reorganisation of the 
Trade Union Moven.ent and the creation of 
a central, co-ordinating '^body with full 
c:^ecutive powers. ^ 
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TOWARDS A GENERAL STAFF 

Within tli5*last few years tlterc has been 
a growing appreciation amon^ tlfc .workers 
of th(‘ need for a drastic reorganisation of 
tlie Trade Union Movc^icnt. More and 
more it has been felt that the old Trade 
Union Congress, with its obsolete Parliamen- 
tary Committee and its total lack of real 
authority and po’^?er, was unfitted to deal 
with tlie tremendously urgent problems that 
continue to face the workers. ^ Equally there 
has* grown up a belifT fliat a sectional organ- 
isation such as the T^ple Alliance, eyen if it be 
eminently fitted to* deal With its own domestic 
crises, could not, and should not, be cxpecbM 
to take tJic place of, or to act for, tha movement 
as 3, whole. The need was for some authorita- 
tive body really representative of all organ- 
ised workers, closely in touch with the political 
expressions of organised Iiabour— the National 
Labour Party and other Bodies— and work^g 
111 • 
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in harmony with the Col^operativc Movement 
To give practical tixpression to these feelings 
and '■ desires certaii^ definitely constructive 
steps have been taken, and there can be 
little doubt tffat, as a result of these eiianges, 
something will emerge more akin to a General 
Staff than tlie old Parliamentary Committee. 

What will happen is for the fr.lure to reveal. 
Meanwhile ^here is some lu'lp and guidance 
to be obtained from a brief chronicle of what 
has been done shicc the Armistice of the 
European War was declared. Haphazard 
and experimental as the moves have been, 
they arc none the less moves— and moves in 
the right direction. 

The nine days’ Railway Strike of Septem- 
ber-October 1919 brought tlie Labour Move- 
ment right up against the fact that it 
possessed no body capable of taking hold and 
using that strike for really big ends. Not 
only had it no body of tliis kind, but it did 
not possess any organisation capable eithbr 
of assisting the railwaymen to get what they 
demanded or of procuring any satisfaction 
from the ^>t£ttc. Faced with this emergency a 
scratch committee— jailing itself significantly^ 
cneugh the Negotiating Committee — was 
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formed ,* largely at ./lie institncc of Robert 

Williayis of the Transport Wbrkors’ F' edera- 
tion. This Committee ^’epreseiitc|l nofhing 
but* a feeling that sometl\ing* l^ad/gpt to be 
done, and in its endeavour to do something 
it had to usurp the functions* of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which, a^*? •usual in a 
crisis, neither *^^anted to do anythhig nor was 
capable of doing anything h*aci it wanted. 
The Committee co-opted members from 
various organisations, including the Parlia- 
mentary Committee itself, called a conference 
of permanent olhcials of Trade Unions, and 
did its best to end ^he dispute. Its members 
and the rail way men’s officials were alike 
afraid of the possitiilities created by tht* strike, 
and used every endeavpur to close the strike 
down. Mixing threats of a general .strike 
with appeals to tjfe synjpathetic ^eliilgs of 
Lloyd George, they at last succeeded. The 
railway strike ’ended, the men got some of 
the things they wanted, the Government won. 
But*, the lesson of the dispute was not lost. 
The need for a permanent centra^ organisa* 
tion was realised, and the members of the 
'mediating committee se?,to work to force a 
reorganisation of the movement. 
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Articles in ttie Lab^'ur Press urged the 
necessity for fbrming a General Staffs which 
should be, prepared for rapid action in future 
struggles, Statements' wefe made by Trade 
l/nion officials, among them Harry Gosling, 
John Turner, C. T,. Cramp, William Adamson, 
Arthur HcF.derson, Robert Williams, Ernest 
Bevin, apd' Fred Bramley, supporting the 
proposal. Tlu-re was general agreement that 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress w:!s not endowed with suffi- 
cient power to act with speed and decision, 
and Robert Williams said he was “ begin- 
ning to lose faith in the willingness of the 
Parliamentary Committee to grapple with the 
matter.” 

Early in October 1919 the members of the 
mediating committee, which had acted during 
the I'iiilway strike, met the Parliamentary 
Committee to discuss the problem, and iV was 
decided that a joint sub-commlttec should* be 
set up to report on possible schemds. This 
committee consisted of representatives of the 
Parliamentary Committee, the mediating 
committee, and of the Trade Union side of 
the Provisional Jdint Committee of the 
Iixdps trial Conference, 
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At- tfte^cnd of November *this joint sub- 
committee presented an intermi report to a 
meeting of the Parliafhentary Gicmmittee, 
whitjh then adopted a resolutiyi fibr jsubmis- 
sion to the special Trades Union .Congress, 
which was -to meet on December 0. This 
resolution instructed the ^parliamentary 
Committee t!f revise the Standing Orders 
of Congress so as to secure' tae fcdlowing 
changes in the functions and duties of the 
E?^ecutive— • 

1. ‘‘To substitute for the Parliamentary 

Committee a , Trades Union Congress 
General Council, to be elected annually 
by Congress. • • 

2. “To prepare a^eheme determining the 
composition and methods of election of 
General Countil. , 

3. * “To make arrangements for the develop- 

ment of administrative departments in 
the offices of the General touncil, in 
.-order to secure the necessary officials, 
staff, and equipment for ^aij^ efficient 
Trade Union centre.” 

The Parliamentary Copamittee was . 
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instructed to consult with the Labour Party 
and the Co-operative Movement, for the 
purpose ef devising *^means for carrying on 
jojnt cai?ip\iig^s“ with these 'bodies. 

This resoli^tion was carried at the Special 
Congress by 2,884,000 votes to l’;722,000, in 
spite of tht: .fact tiiat J. Bromley, of the 
Locomotiv/.^ Engineers, who prophesied the 
failure of thft new body, and Frank Hodges, 
of the Miners’ Federation, spoke against the 
resolution. 

The Co-ordination Sub-Committee con- 
tinued its labours, and, after the Special Con- 
gress, met in consultation Avith representatives 
of the Labour Party and the Co-operative 
Movem'ent. The terms of reference for its 
consultations with these bodies were as 
follows— 

“ Research : To secure general and statis- 
tical information on all questions affect- 
ing the worker as producer and consumer 
by the co-ordination and development 
of ejfistjng agencieSf. 

“ Legal advice, on ^11 questions affecting the 
collective welfare of the members or * 

‘ working-class .organisations. 
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including the* preparation of 
suitable literature dealing with questions 
affecting the economic, social^ and politi- 
• cal welfare of the people j ^^dtlj machinery 
for inaugurating special ‘publicity cam- 
paigns, to meet emergendes of an indus- 
trial or political character • 

*• 

By the end of June 1020 fire Co-otdination 
Committee had presented its report to the 
Parliamentary Committees. The report was 
adopted, and was submitted to the Trades 
Union Congress, which met at Portsipouth on 
September 6, in ^thc form of a resolution 
amending the Standing Orders of the Trades 
Union Congress. • # 

The General Council which was to take 
the* place of the Parliamentary Committee 
was to be composed ^of thirty* members 
reiftesenting seventeen trade groups, as 
follows— 



No. repre- 

Represent- 


sented at 1919 

ation on 

’ * Group. 

# 

Congress, in 
thousands. 

Council 

ofaa^ 

Mining and Quarrying 

. m** 

8 

Railways 

- . 545 

8 

Transport (other 1»lian Railways) 360 • 

2 

Shipbuilding . 

. 154 

< 
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Group. 


No. repre- > Represent* 
sonted at lfM9 ation on 
Congress, in Council 
thousafids. ‘ of 30. 


Engineering, Founding, and Fe- 
r hicle'Binldiwg . . . 574 . 8 

Iron and Steel, Engin'omcn, and 
Minor Ivletal Trades . . 218 ' 2 

Building, Woodworking, and Fur- 
nishing ‘ ^ . . . . 352 2 

Printing and Paper . . 38 1 

Cotton, V . . .816 2 

Textiles (otfier than Cotton) .161 1 

Clothing 123 1 

Leather, Boot and §hoe and Hat- 
making .... Ill 1 

Glass, Pottery, Chemicals, Food, 


Drink, Tobacco, Brush making 


and Distribution . 

. 141 

. 1 

Agriculture 

, . 108 

1 

Public Employees 

. 186 

1 

Non-manual Workers 

. 100 

1 

General Workers 

* . 1,013 

4 


5,257 

83 


The Parliamentary Committee itself con- 
sisted of only sixteen members, but the 
Co-ordination Committee recommended the 
larger number because of the greatly^ in- 
creased number of workers represented at 
Congress. ^ ' 

The General Council was,, to be elected by;»«. 
Congress, each Union having the right to 
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nomirfki^e candidates to represent it in its 
group on the General CofincH. Having been 
elected, the Council ^wns to sub-divide itself 
into five sub-cdinmittecf;, aeeorfling to the 
following plan— 



Monibcrs on 

Total 


Sub-(^onuuittce 

number (ft 


ropros^iting 

members 

Group A. ’* 

industry. 

in group. 

Mining 

: #8^ • 


Railways . 


8 

Transport . 

• 2 / 


Group B. 

• 


Shipbuilding 

• h 


Engineering 


8 

Iron and Steel , 

• ‘-^1 


Building . ^ 

■ 2 J 


Group C. 



Cotton . , . 

• 2 ] 

• 

Other Textiles . 

• n 

5 

. Clothing . . . 

• M 


Leather 

• iJ 


Group D. 

% 

• 

• Glass, Pottery, Distribut 

ion, 


etc. ,, 

• 


Agriculture 

• V 

C 

General Workers 

, • 


•Croup E. 



Printing . • , • 



Public Employers 

. .. 

8 

Non-manual workers . 

. Ij 



30 * 

30 


Mi 
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The duties cf the General Council are 

>1 r 

stated as— * ^ 

(a) To ^ceep watch- over all industrdal 

’ movemenl^s, and^to co-ordinate action. 

(b) To promote common action by the 

* Trade TUnion Movement, not only on 

wages and hours, but on ‘ttny question 
wliich imy arise between Trade Unions 
and employers, or between Trade Unions 
and the Govciviment. 

The General Council has power io assist any 
Union which is attacked on any question of vital 
principle. 

Prop^anda for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing Trade Union organisation, and the pro- 
motion of solidarity with the Labour Move- 
ments of other countries are included in the 
General Council’s duties. 

Officials whose duty it is to specialise in tlie 
work of collecting information on all itiatters 
concerning the Trade Union Movement 
, tojie appointed by the General Council. 

These proposals were submitted to the 
Trades Union Congress held, at Portsmouth*^ 
in September, and, with certain modifica- 
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tions, were adopted by 4,858^00 to 1,767,000 
on a “ card ” vote. Ther modifications took 
the form of adding an* additional Group F 
repi'cscnting tliosc unions having women 
members. This new group *is entitled to 
two women, to voice its claims on tbe General 
Council.* The net result of th^' Congress’s 
debates was, •therefore, to appro ve^the plan 
of the sub- committee, but* to give special 
representation on the new General Council 
to women. • 

There the matter stands. A new central 
body has been formed endowed wjth wide 
functions, but still incapable of exerting 
executive authority. It is better than the 
old Parliamentary Committee, not gnly be- 
cause it does represent clearly defined indus- 
trial groups, but because its instructions do 
recognise the need for a new vie\^poiint and 
a rfew type of activity. 

Time alone can tell how far this new 
machinery will work. Much will depend upon 
tl\e.*personncl of the Council, and of that the 
best one can say is#that the old blood k at 
least slightly admixed with More will 

•depend, howevej* , on tl(b length to .which the 
Council is able to go in reorganising J:he. 
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movement as a whole. And here ^he old 
traditional desire to run their own shows ” 
will undoubtedly operate. The Council will 
run the ri^ of being a Gci?eral Staff without 
ah effective army to carry out its wishes— 
and that danger is only too . real. The 
forms ” of organisation will exist at the top, 
but below will still exist the same old chaos. 
To meet this contingency there seems only 
one expedient— the continued existence of 
all the unofficial s.hop stewards’ committees, 
reform movements and the like. Their func- 
tion will be to* stir up the dry bones of the 
movement, to give it purpose and direction, 
and to help to force a re-shaping of the move- 
ment. •‘•They are the gadflies whose function 
it is to sting in the right place and at the^right 
time. An Army of Labour can, and will, be 
created in Great Britain, but it will require 
infinite patience and courage in the creating. 
Maybe events will outstrip the slow progress 
towards this army, and we shall be faced 
with a revolutionary situation before*^ 
afe ready. Should that occur, then of the 
machinery n't hand the best use must be 
made. - 



VIII 

EDUCATION AND TllE CLASS STRUGGLE 

Agahkt the views to which expression 
has been, giv^n in previous cha|ifers the whole 
educational practice of Capitaliist »c(3untries 
takes its stand. According to the conven- 
tional theory education^ is something that 
cannot be confined within the four walls of 
a party or a sect; it is free and unbiassed, 
concerned only with the development of 
the human minrf in the interests of truth; 
it is “ above battle.” On this theory 
the Class Struggle can find no place in the 
cliCSs-rooms of our Elementary and Secondg^ry 
Schools or in th^ lecture halls o^our JCniver- 
siliies and Colleges. There “ Truth ” is pur- 
saed, and, in the rarefied atmosphere that 
'Accompanies this pursuit, notliing so sordid 
asj:hc Class Struggle can exist. 

It is an excee4ingly comforting theory/ 
for those to whom the cofltmuance of the 
prei^ent systein mean» so much.^ Sheltered , 
behind it, they take tTie child at its, most 

123 - • * * 
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impressionable uperiod and instil irwto , it— 
in the name of tmtli— views and ^attitudes 
of mind tliat are the direct product -of the 
Class Strdggip whose vexmtence all “ true 
educationalist^’ so vigorously deny.’ Who 
is there that docs not rc'ctdl how well the 
in'terests of^tlie prevailing forms of society 
were served < m his youtli, ami arc served 
now, by the l(?ssdns on geography and history 
given by teachers who are themselves in 
the grip of tliose,, forms ? A child leaves 
the Elementary Schools to-day completely 
ignorant of the facts of social life in the 
different periods of his country’s develop- 
ment, but possessed of an amazing collection 
of dates of battles aneb a wide know- 
ledge of the names of kings and queens. 
To him Wat Tyler was a rebel who well 
deserv6\d death; Henry VIII was a man of 
amorous inclinations and stout Protcstaiit 
faith; Elizabeth was a queen of great per- 
sonal beauty who by the grace Of God 
defeated Philip of Spain-; Charles the Fir§it 
wiis. executed by Cromwell because he tried 
to extract ship-money from John Hampden 
—and so on from thO days of King Alfred* 
nntihthe accession of George the Fifth. Any 
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serious Vq,ttcmpt to teach history as the 

stniggje of various clashes "to raise their 
status 'and to win economic Ireedopi, vvould 
be frowned upon* b}/ school niapa^ers and 
educational authorities as a departure from 
the trufli. . , • 

Nor dfies geography fare ^ jjny bettt^l’. 
Take a lad who has just left seliool and ask 
him what he conceives geogr'\phy* to be. 
Probably he will regard you as a lunatic, 
but if he should answer your query you 
will receive amazing answers. He will be 
able to tell you the names of riyers and 
mountains from C^iiiia to Peru, he will i*attlc 
off the tributaries of the Ouse and the luaglit 
of the Himalaya^ he will be sure c^f those 
places on the earth tlu^t belong to the British 
Empire— but beyond that, nothing. Geo- 
graphy has for mir Elementary ^ch»ols no 
social or historical significance; it is merely 
a matter of ‘remembering names of places, 
as history is of remembering narftes of kings. 

, Throughout the cUld’s course his education 
is conditioned by Mic system under which * 
he and his teacher alike exist. * And though 
tionstantly exented pi^ssurc from Labour 
may, in time, clear away some of the worst. 
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abuses of class-«ontrolled education^ ^nothing 
of a radical liaturc can be accomplished 
until* the domination of one class •ceases. 
Education and educationalists will get their 
chance in the schools and Universities when 
there is no longer ?my necd<^to train children 
td* take their appointed places in ’^industry, 
when the object of cducation'Us not to fit 
the youth of* a' nation for positions within a 
stereotyped class system. That day is not 
yet. In the meantime the significance of 
recent events in Russia merits close attention. 
The economic revolution in that country 
was followed immediately by a determined 
effort to capture the schools. Instead of 
the cuH’iculum being mov.lded to suit the 
needs of Tsarism, it is, now moulded to serve 
the needs of the Soviet form of society. 
Lenin ds using the schools to inculcate the 
doctrines necessary for the continuance'" of 
Socialism, just as under the old regime they 
would have' been used, had they exited, tb 
secure the continuance » of the old system. 
Nov/ “ revolutionary ” doctrines and methods 
are above par, then those doctrines and 
methods were decidedly at a discount. The 
neV' “'system is attempting to redress the 
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balancci^of the old so that tn (4 coming genera- 
tion *2f Russians will acQept*the Soviets as 
in the-pas£ the bulk of, them were taught to 
accept the fsar. •Education ir; Ru^isia to-day 
is oneTTorm of the Class Struggle. ® • 

The (?ducQ,tiouV the child under fhe preSent 
system, #ien, is to be regarded as conditioned 
by that syskrn and formed to secure its 
continuance. But there slilL, renihins the 
problem of the education of adults. Apart 
from the ordinary method?) of adult education 
in Great Bii tain— continuation classes and 
schools, technical education and so forth— 
three attempts have been made to reach 
the adult worker— the Workers’ Educational 
Association, Rusl^in College and the*Ccntral 
Labour College. It is not my intention 
to deal with the history of these three move- 
ments, or to examine in any detail the*i’csults 
th(5y have achieved. All that need concern 
us'here is the question, “ On what assumptions 
do the^ movements work, and 1k)w do these 
assumptions square^ with the fact of the 
Class Struggle ? ” • . * 

Ruskin College may be dismi^scR with very 
^ew ivords. It^ main •function i^ to train 
men to take up positions within the Tr^ide, 
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Union Movement, and within it;.*?/’ limits 
it succeeds. TSie feet that its headquarters 
are at Oxford is no accident, for the assump- 
tion upon'whkh it .works that there exists 
something calfed “ Culture,” which can most 
easily be acquired qn “ the l4nksof the Isis.” 
IC aims at giving to the students^'-some of 
the advantages that are supposed to flow 
from an '’Oxford education, and -prides itself 
upon the successes its students obtain in 
the examination for the Diploma of Political 
Economy and Science. It makes no pre- 
tence ot training and equipping men for 
taking part in the struggles of the classes, 
nor are the fundamental dangers of the 
pursuit* of a “culture” which can only be 
the culture of a class per examined. From 
the point of view of those who regard* the 
Class Struggle as the salient fact of civilisa- 
tion Ruskin College is neither fowl, fish iipr 
good red herring. It lacks Independence, 
and so long as it remains at Oxford it wi'il 
be stifled by the Oxford atmosphere. Wh^at 
that atmosphere is onJy those who have 
suffered it can say. 

The Workers’ Educational Association i» 
«a mwch more ambitious effort. In its origin 
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it is 9- li4jmanitarian attcmpf io give to those 
deprived of opportuniticis in their youth 
an education that siiall .compare favourably 
witk that enjoyed by tlje more fortunate 
and wealthy elements in s'Seiety.’ It Is 
“ non-p 6 liti(;al al\l non-partisan,” and drSws 
support ^pfom all sections. Recognised by 
the Board of •Education, assisted by great 
captains of industry, by Tirade Lfnibns and 
Co-operative Societies, drawing its lecturers 
in the main from men and .women of Univer- 
sity education and often of great academic 
distinction, the W.E.A. seeks to fit the 
workers for the battle of life by widening their 
outlook and broadening their minds. Offici- 
ally it knows noticing of the Class SUuggle, 
officially it pursues “ education, pure and 
simple,” and in that pursuit calls upon tha 
assistance of IIm; best brains^ avtvlablc. 
Officially, in short, it accepts the “ view- 
point ” that education is above the battle. 

' Fortimately for the W.E.A. its constitution 
leaves to the stude^^ts a great amount of 
liberty. They can choose the subjects they, • 
desire to study, they can kifggest the 
authorities that shall be* consulted, .they can 
choose their lecturers an^ generally mamtjjge 
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their own affairs. The value of thj^ liberty 
is that, within* the owicle expanse of the 'Asso- 
ciation, it is possibl(^^to get rid of tho official 
view ancVio j^ccure that the type of education 
^von IS nvVrc revolutionary than would 
meet with the approval ^f the Board of 
Education, ^of the Universities or many of 
the supporters of the W.E. A. »iBut this result 
is only^ obtained by throwing overboard, the 
non-political and non-partisan ” character 
of the organisation— in other words, by giving 
up the pretence that education takes no 
sides. It is, ’ndeed, just in those places 
where the official view has least hold that the 
W.E. A. succeeds in securing the support of 
the working-classes, and .thereby in becom- 
ing an efficient instrument of working-class 
education. Places like the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, for instance, have managed 
to evade most of the regulations designed 
to keep the W.E.A. in the -straight path, 
and the werkers do control their own educa- 
tion. Elsewhere the story is different and 
the dead hand of Capitalism is all-powerful. 

More and more as time passes this struggle 
will grow keener between the official, view, 
wjth its desire to preserve good relations 
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with.allv^surts and coiiditiohfi of men, with 

its clqsc connection with the Universities 
and tlic Board of Education, and the un- 
ofiickil view, with dts insis^tenco on the need 
for the workers to control thcTV own educa- 
tion arfd xi% ^^nger to be (fepend^ht, 
linancialfy* or morally, upon outside force®. 
The live elements in the W.E.A. arc on the 
side, of the latter view. Tfioir suedes’s will 
mean the linking up of the W.E.A. with the 
Central Labour College, .their failure will 
mean the entire capture of the W.E.A, by 
those who see in its work the best guarantee 
,against revolution^ 

The third experiment in adult working- 
class education is based upon a belief, in the 

need for the workers to control their own 

• 

education and in that education’s being 
concerned in the nmin with the po8ition.of the 
woi^crs within society. *Thc Central Labour 
College frankly seeks to harness education 
to the ehariot of the Class Struggle ; it has 
n^ use for “ culture ”^when the culture is the 
product and child of a*“ master class ” ; it does, 
not aim at fitting men and woiich’for “ the 
bettlcv of life,” ,or for •holding re«;ponsiblc 
positions in Trade Unions— its one desjre 
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is to equip m^n and women for y>e battle 
of classes and to endow them with a thorough 
knowledge of workiag-class economics, work- 
ing-class''* philosophy aiid working-^lass 
history. Unlike the W.U.A., it is distinctly 
potitical and partisan. A 
Formed as the result of a strike students 
at Ruskin College against th€^ “ bourgeois ” 
influences of the place and th-e connection 
with the University of Oxford, the C.L.C., 
after a stormy passage, is now financed and 
controlled by the Unions. It draws, at 
the monient, its chief support from the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation and the National 
Union of Railwaymen, and the influence 
of its ^fjtudents and of it*s lecturers is most 
felt among these wprkers. But there arc 
^igns that the sway of the College is extending 
far Deyond these limits, and no one who 
wishes to understand the forces that are 
making for a revolution in this country can 
afford to ignore its work. Its ideal* is 'inde- 
pendent working-class^ education free * frpm 
the control or interference of all Universities, 
State authorities or philanthropists, its 
method is to spread a knowledge of Marxian 
etjoliomics and I^arxian philosophy by means 
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of tutoN^l classes in industrial districts and 
of a Qoursc for special sbudewts in London. 

It is polemical in the manner of expressing 
its ^riews, and it* pursues th<s creation of 
“ a class-conscious, proletariat^ with deadly 
earnestness.. TWe who^aremot for it are 
against Tlf and for “ the wobbJ(;i’ ” there Is 
short shrift. '• . ^ 

^Closely allied with the C.L.C . is the Plebs 
League, a propaganda organisation devoted 
to spreading the gospel of independent 
education wherever any one can be found 
to listen, or wherever any one will, buy its 
.organ, T/jd Plehs ^Magazine. The League, 
like the College, is uncompromising in its 
hostility to other schemes for educating 
the workers— schemes y;iat to its members are 
but dodges of the Capitalist class to nobble 
tlie proletariat.”* In season dtid out of 
seaSon it carries on its work, and the fruits 
can be seen In every district in England, 
S'eotfanS and Wales. • 

.There can, I belie^^e, be no question that 
the future is with Hhe C.L.C. The \«ery;. • 
fact that it is built upon tfic*bk?;is of the 
Glass >iStruggle apd is ebneerned solely with 
fitting the workers to wage that struggle , 
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and, after the struggle is over, to ccyasolidate 
the victory, enisiures it success. It is marching 
with ’the times and«iot against them; it is 
in line whh events^as the/'unfold themselves 
in Capitalist^countrics, and it has seen that 
the' only education that ^an be of service 
t6 the workers is an education fi'iat gives 
to thci^ a grasp of their o^^n position in 
society and, 'an understanding of their 
mission. 

That the C.L.Cc is open to the charge of 
narrowness and bigotry, no one will deny, 
but rightly viewed such a charge is the 
greatest praise that can ])e given. Analyse, 
the charge and it will be found to mean that 
the C.L.C. refuses to tuBn aside from the 
business of making tj;ic workers realise that 
‘Uhe rich will do everything for the poor 
except get off their backs;” Greater praise 
no working-class movement could secure. 
At the same time it would be absurd' to 
overlook the defects of the C.LtC.' Its 
very insistence upon t^e need for a biass^^d 
education tends to give to its lecturers, 
and through them to its students, a curiously 
academic view of life. “ Teach the workers,** 
the;^ seem to say, “ the pure and undefiled 
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gosppl of Marxism, make iiy'm understand 
the r^al meaning of Ecoi^omiti Determinism, 

and all will be well.” But the secret of 

• 

ediuiation surely lies in the powt1:*to relate 
what i^ learnt in the ‘ class-i^on^s to wlwt 
happens in tl^'^ streets. Tp know Marx 
backwa#.!* and forwards may lead to a may’s 
becoming ai'^* active and infdligent force 
for, revolution ; equally it* may •pi^duce a 
prig of the worst possible type, who, faced 
with a probk'in of actual life, seeks its solution 
by an appeal to Das Kapital, as Calvinists 
appeal to the Bible. Having quoted the 
necessary phrase, sentence or cha^jter; our 
Marxian haughtily leaves the actual problem 
unsolved and retires in good order. I am 
sometimes afraid that the present regime at 
theU.L.C. is more upl to turn out the laUer 
type than the foj’mer. ^ 

<The need of the wetrkers in education is 
not only that they should understand their 
poshion as workers, but that. they should 
jengw how to apply that understanding. 
Education has its practical bearings. Educa- 
tion has its practical side just* as. revolutions 
• havp their tactical lessons. What the C.L.C. 
most needs, if it is to become a really ^rujtful 
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seed-ground fojr * revolutionaries, is ^ that it 
should give nii)re ^atfcntion to the creation 
not o^aly of men whq.understand, but of men 
who canCiict.^ To learn how to achieve the 
rovolutibn is ^as vital as to understand why 
the' revolution anust come.^/.The “ ” of 

things the C.L.C. teaches, the “ Ijfefv ” it is 
in danger of forgetting. »t 
Thi^ ^dfold education of tlie workers forms 
one of the most potent weapons for waging the 
Class Struggle^ and, only by the C.L.C.'has this 
fact been grasped. Tliat there is room for 
development the keenest admirers of the Col- 
lege will readily admit, but the point that is of 
value here and now, is that the assumptions 
underlying its work are bc^ed not upon the 
supposed existence of a universal culture, 
not upon a theory thal: education is “ above 
the battle,” not upon a phdanthropic desire 
to help the workers,' but upon a conviction 
that the need of the workers isr to learn the 
facts of their own history and to se<hire ah 
understanding of working-class probkm|^ 
from the workers’ point of view. Knowledge 
is power, and the power the C.L.C. seeks is 
the power to overthrew Capitalism. 


IX 
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In previous chapters I have de^lt witl 
tl\c philosophy that lies behijid tRe acWocacj 
of direct action, and have outlined some o1 
the practical consequen^jes springing fron 
an acceptance of that philosopliy. It woulc 
be foolish to ignore tlie fact that neithci 
the philosophy nor the consequences have as 
yet been realiseef by the Labour Movement 
of this country^ Here and * there* will be 
found groups of workers who consciously 
strive to awaken fheir comrades to the full 
meaning of the* Class War, a»d wjio seek 
e\»ery opportunity of pressing home the 
lesson of history. These groups are few 
m number, but their effect far outweighs 
thc;ir numerical strength. They are the 
leaven at work wiftiin the Trade Uijiong. 
Nor is their success slight.* * •• 

_ Rjefore the European War tlje idea of 
using the industrial power of the arganise4 
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working-class to, secure objects more, funda- 
mental than increases of wages or shorter 
hours, was regarded Utopian folly at the 
best, and'ifreason to the diemocracy at .the 
worst. Nowadays it is the commonest thing 
in the worFd of Uabour to Qifd Tradd' Union 
branches calling upon their Execfrtivcs to 
use the* strike to gain objccta that in the 
old day^ T^ere lobked upon as the business 
‘of politicians, and that were to be gained 
only at the polls. ,Peace or war, private or 
public ownership of great basic industries, 
the abolition of profiteering in foodstuffs, 
the release of political prisoners— all these 
things are now regarded as legitimate causes 
for the«usc of direct actipn. True, those 
who pass the resolutions are often not very 
clear as to why they clo so, but this bnly 
means J^hat the pressure of> events has out- 
stripped their power to interpret or under- 
stand them. They realise that some action 
has got to Jbe taken; they have cbme to 
distiiist the efficacy of the political weapon. ^ 
§nd .instinctively fall batk upon that refusal 
to work that has served them well in the 
past when, lesser interests were at stake. . The 
British ' working-class is becoming direct- 
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it' cf^inot help itself. Grises arise that call 
for instant action. Politics is a slow busi- 
ness ; the strike ^ swift. . Conncjls of Action 
arise, 'and tljese. Councils, *by their very 
existence, creal-j the psychology of ahtion 
on wlftcH the success of dirpft action de- 
pends. They know little about th^ funda- 
mental facts of the Class tVu];, but they see 
the Government doing things they do not 
like—and they want to# put an end to it. 
How ? And the answer comes, “ Let’s 
strike.” 

. Without a philosophy, without a coherent 
aim, ill co-ordinated and frowned upon by 
the Constitutioaalists, the movement for 
direct action is growiyg. Events themselves 
wilf compel the workers to co-ordinate their 
activities, to adopt a philosophy and con- 
s(?lously to labour to end wage-slavery, 
^he workers arc instinctively turning to 
^dir^ct^action, and this instinct*will triumph 
"^’•ovtr the old traditions and constitutional 

% I 

ways. • • •• 

Immediately after the *Arnlfttice, when 
•the* miners met to fotmulate thojr demands 
(January 1919 ), they inejuded as ohe*of th^ 
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four heads of thrir programme “ nationalisa- 
tion of all mines^nd rmmcrals.” In February 
they took ^a ballot ^on the question of a 
strike to 'enforce their* d(*mands, and -the 
,vofing resulted‘‘in a majority of live to one 
in faVour of dir^'ct action. ^Ttlic effects were 
immediate, a;i^d at once the Prime* Minister 
, offered \a Coal Commission, to report on 
wages, hours, ^and nationalisation. The 
'biiners took the offer in good hiith, waited 
patiently for the import, found their* claims 
approved by a majority of the Commis- 
sion, and then realised that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to repudiate its own 
Commission. 

At the Trades Union Congress held at 
Glasgow, September \0, 1919, the miners, 
in 'consequence of what they regarded as 
Government treachery, put- forward a reso- 
lution asking for the co-operation of the 
Congress “ with a view to cofnpelling tlie 
Government *to adopt the scheme of national 
ownership and joint control recommended 
by the majority of the Coal Commission in 
their Reptfrt.^’ The resolution also pro- 
vided for a Special Cofigress to be convened, * 
for th(i Durnosp form of 
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action to be taken to compoUthc Government 

to accept the Majority JLlep^rt of the Com- 
mission.” The Congress accepted the resolu- 
tion by a vote •of to ^77,000, a 

majority of qiore tlian fom'. millions, and, 
rightly* thifi vofe* was regarded as a triifmph 
for th^ Idea of direct actiory. The Trades 
Union Congif['SS was pledged “ to compel ” , 
tlu: Government, and its only weapon was 
the strike. 

Immediately a campaign was started in 
the country to weaken this resolve, and “ to 
bring back the Trade Unionists to the sane 
, paths of Constitutionalism.” Practically the 
whole Press of the country was mobilised 
for this purpose',# and for weeks on •end the 
workers were appealed to in the name of 
“ patriotism ” and* democracy.” The ap- 
peals were not without effect, aftd thi results 
^y^re made manifest m March 1920, when 
tfic time cable for the Special Congress of 
flic* whole movement to meet ‘for its final 
Sdcoision. • 

On January 9, 1920, the Executive of the- 
Miners’ Federation decided to chll a Special 
•Conference of the Federation, to. which the • 
delegates should come “.instructed fo.*sax 
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whether or not,^ we should propose at .the 
Special Trades* Union Congress a general 
Trade»Union strike in the event of the Govern- 
ment continuing to. refuse to nationalise^the 
, mines.”" / , 

This Corifereiice took pk^^ on Mfirch 10, 
1920, and thp^votc was as follows*-* 

For iriductrial action . ^ 524,000 
. For political action . . 346,000. 

The Special Trades Union Congress was 
held in London on March 11, 1920, and the 
vote on the form of action to be taken “ to 
compel the Government ” resulted in a 
majority of 2,717,000 for “ political ” action, 
and a nliajority of 2,820,000 against “ indus- 
trial ” action. 

For pplitical action . , . 3,732,000 

Against . . . . 1,015,000^ 

For Trade Union action . 1,050,000 

Against ! . . • . 3,870,000. 

The pendulum harf ^ swung back and 
“ sanity ” h^id^ triumphed. The consequences 
of this reversal of policy cannot yet be 
estirn^ttid, for even as I write the strike 
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notices of the miners arc ruining out. They 

demand an increase * in. wages; they have 
been •driven to ask fcr this very largely 
“ because the rcjft of the Laliour ^ovement 
failed to supimt ^them at a Visis.” Wages, 
strikes*arc thc.tjcvitablj result of contmued 
privdt^ ownership. i, • 

There can^i I think, be little doiinbt that < 
bc/orc long the demand *foi^ direct action 
to secure the national ownership of the 
mines will again be raised, and perhaps this 
time, from motives of self-preservation, Labour 
will help the miners. If they do ,not, then 
the responsibility^ for a continuance of the 
vicious circle of wages and prices will rest 
largely upon tin; shoulders of tho«e upon 
whom the effects arc njorc serious. A partial 
rcalfsation of this is at the back of the mUch 
more successful movement for ?lirec* action 
to* secure peace *with Russia. The workers 
not like ’the idea of Britain interfering 
in th(? internal organisation • of another 
^ouutry, they distrust the Capitalist in- 
fluences at work behind the scenes,* buV 
equally they believe that Russid*is a store- 
diouse of grain^ and that given .peace the 
cost of living will go down. For a mixture 
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of motives thc}f seem to be united for the 

one purpose of securing peace. It has taken 
nearl}?* eighteen months for tliis feeling to 
be consolMate/j, but it has been done. • 

, At Southpolt, on April 16^ 1910/ a con- 
ference of the Triple Alliancp*^ passed a' resolu- 
ti(/n urging tJv' Parliamentary Comrrflctee of 

, the Trade Union Congress— « 

• * • 

“ to convene, at the earliest possible date, 
a special Nationals Conference of the Trade 
Union Movement, so as to enable the affili- 
ated societies to decide what action, if any, 
should be taken to compel the Government 
to comply with any, or all, of the terms of 
the rcs6lution as passed 9 X the League of 
Nations Conference, tjie terms of which are 
set out as follows— 

“The withdrawal of the 'Conscription Bill 
now before Parliament. 

“ The withdrawal of all British trodps 
from Russia. 

“ The release of all C.O.’s now in prison. 

“ The raising of the fifockade.” 

As a result of thi^ decisipn, the Govevn* 
mitiVit‘’began to “plimb down,” and in May 
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Mr. JBonar Law persuaded tlic Parliamentary 

Comrpittee that din'fct ^ actipn was “ un- 
necessary.’* In tlie same month, however, 
a further political question , wa^s* broii^^ht 
before the Trade Unidp Mof^‘m(‘ntM)y the 
publication \\\ j^Fhe DaiCy fleraUd of* the 
“ Secro* tjircular'” whicfi luuj been issupd 
by the War phice to Commanding Oilicers 
in order to obtain informatfon as lo Whether 
troops would “assist in stnke-breaking.’’ < 
The three branches of th^' Triple Alliance— 
the Miners’ Federation, the National Union 
of Railwaymen, and the Transport Workers’ 
Federation— each held a Conference* in June, 
and at each prote*sts were raised against the 
inactivity of the Parliamentary Conimittee, 
while the demand that the Army should not 
be ifSed for strike*bi^eaking was added .to 
the four previous ones. ^ ^ 

At the end df tlic* month the Labour 
Party, the political expression of the workers, 
met* iif full Conference, and parried the 
^/ollowing resolution by a majority of almost 
"a million-(l,893,000no 935,000)- 

♦ “ This Conference protests against the 
continued intervention* by the Allies . in 

K 
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Russia, whether by force of arms, by supply 
of munitions, tty ignA-ncial subsidies, pr by 
comrpercial blockacjc. It calls for the 
immcdiaf)e' ccf^satiop of such intervention. 

It clcm'an/is the jremoval of the 'Censor- 
ship so that anjunbiassed public opinion may 
ba formed uppn the issues involve#!. *• 

“ It ^ denounces the assistfvice given by 
the Allies* to reiictionary bodie.s in Russia 
' as being a continuation of the war in the 
interests of financial Capitalism, which aims 
at the destruction of the Russian Socialist 
Republic, and as being a denial of the rights 
of people to self-determination. 

“ And it instructs the National Executive 
to consLult the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress with a view to 
effective action being taken to enforce these 
demands by the unreserved use of their 
political and industrial poWer.” 

In July,, while the Government *rapidty 
completed the release of the conscienfiouj^ 
objectors, the Triple "Alliance again met, 
and, by a* vote of 217 to 11, censured the 
inaction pf the Parliamentary Committee^ 
^and recommended a' ballot of their members 
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on the strike question. In'l^ss than ^ week 
after .this decision Mr.* Qhurdiill announced 
that all British troops .would be withdrawn 
from North Russia by thc.end gf the summer, 
and no'furthc^ troops. sent t© any' part *of 
Russia.* Tl^is .pledge bem^ accepted,* no 
ballot Vail taken. But whep^ the Trades 
Union Congness met, in September, the 
paragraph in the Annual IVport in* which 
the Parliamentary Committee excused its^ 
lack of’ activity was ‘‘ referred back ” by 
2,586,000 votes to 1,876,000— in other words, 
the Committee was censured by a maiority 
. of 710,000. 

The months which followed the meeting 
of the Congress jeere marked by of steady 
rise in the determinatjon of the workers to 
put an end to the *war with Russia, and by 
an equally steady, though secret, detfi'rmina- 
tipfi on the part of The Government— or 
setitions of it— to use every means to destroy 
the po^^cr of the Soviet Governmont. Matters 
'f.^^am^ to a head in April 1920, when the ^folish 
offensive— long secretly planned, and jsup-j’ 
ported by France and Greht*Bfitaih— was 
feunehed. Vessels laden with guns and 
aeroplanes were leaving _this courftry /or« 
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Poland, and t^^ough every one knew that 
aid was being ^sent, so as to secure victoy 
for the Polish forccs„the stream of questions 
in the PfousecOf Commons was successfully 
resisted* by the Government^, On TVIay 6 
Major Macken'^ie * Wood g-Sked, the Prime 
Minister wheeler the Allies, or afiy'onc of 
them, was giving moral or material support 

to Poland ‘in her attack on Russia. “The 

« 

'answer is in the negative,” replied Mr. Bonar 
Law. On the same day The Daily Herald 
published the information that the Jolly 
George^ lying in East India Dock, was being 
loaded with munitions for Warsaw. On . 
May 10 the dockers refused to work any 
longer •on the Jolly Geoxge. On May 17 
Mr. Bonar Law admitted that the British 
Government had “ offered to supply a certain 
quantify of surplus stores V to Poland, and 
Sir Robert Horne at last ‘contrived to •re- 
member that the Government had issu'ed 
an export licence for the “ munitions (5f 
war ” intended for transport on the Jolly^ 
George, * • 

Imnaedidtefy after this episode, the Dock, 
Wharf, Jtiversidc afnd General Workers^ 
Unjon, 'meeting in ’triennial conference at 
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Plymouth, passed by acclamation a ^resolu- 
tion •congratulating tlie J.ondon members on 
‘‘ refusing to liave thf;ir labour prostituted 
for this purpose, ’'*80 -cal ling upon the whole 
of th(‘ inoven^ent to re^sist thoir labour being 
used to per.pet\iljte these wicked ventmt'S.” 

Acrf)ss«the Channel at this#s;ame moment, 
Irish railwa^ien were refusing to. work a 
train carrying military sfoj’os from* Kings- 
town.^ Their action was followed by thd 

^ One oi' the most effective ifistanees of dircet action 
known to history was provided in llie following spring 
hy Ireland. In April last there were in Mount joy Prison, 
Dublin, one hundred political j)risoners, who, by the 
Oovernment’s own admission, had cither been ex- 
cluded from the ameliorative treatment dm; to political 
prisoners, or else had not been tried at all. These 
men had been on liunger-strikc for eight Mays, and 
were nearing death. Dublin Castle had issued, in 
the previous Novemher •a public notification that 
“ prisoners who resort to hunger-striking will no*t in 
any circumstances, be released fr(^n i)ri^on either 
uijconditionally oi> conditionally.” Announcements 
were made from the Castle and in the House of 
Commons that this edict stood unchanged. 

/ On the eighth day, the Blxecutivc of the Irish Trades 
Union Congress called a general strike throughout the 
couitry for the next day. “ You arc called upon to 
act swiflly and suddenly to save one hundred dauntless^ 
men,” ran the manifesto. The stjikg took plac^ at less , 
than twenty-four hours’ notice, and cv6n the Capitalist 
» newspapers could not doiiy its completeness. Late 
on the evening of the seco!»d day, the fjri^oners were 
released. 
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other Irish merpbcrs of the N.U.R., and' the 
Executive, which hfid' at first recommended 
its members to refu,sc to handle munitions 
for Polan'cl, fo'ind itself up against the more 
difficult ^problem of Ireland, ^t became clear 
thab the matte must be^^trcajted by the 
Trade Union Movement as a wholf^. '' 

At the instance of the Triplo; Alliance, the 
Parliamentey ^Committee of the Trades 
’Union Congress summoned a Special Con- 
ference, held at the Central Hall,’ West- 
minster on July 13, 1920, to determine the 
policy of the Trade Unions on the Irish and 
Russian questions. The following resolu- 
tion, put forward by the Miners’ Federation, 
was carried by a card vot^ of 2,760,000 to 
1,636,000- 

“ Th^Jt this Congress protests against the 
British military domination of Ireland, afid 
demands the withdrawal of all British troops 
from that country, and demands the'cel^sa- 
tion of the production of munitions of war < 
destined to be used against Ireland and 
Russia, andvin dase the Government refuses 
these demands, we recommend a general' 
down-tools policy, and call upon all the 
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Trade Unions here represented to cal'ry out 
this* policy, each accorcjing to its ovi^n con- 
stitution, by taking a j3allot of its members 
or otherwise.” * • . . 

Two days before, on July 11, at Gla^gow^ 
the Scotfish Trades Union Congress passed, 
with only t\jK) dissentient votes, a resolution 
calling on its affiliated ovganiSatio'ns “ tc 
refuse to manufacture, handle and transpoi^ 
munitions, or to transport troops, for the 
purpose of repression in Ireland.” 

Meanwhile the Polish offensive had a1 
first been successful, and both the Allicc 
Governments and the League of Nations 
had refused to intervene for peac(‘.* But or 
Julj 11, when the Rfd Army was practicall} 
master of the situation. Lord Curzon ‘Sud 
denly demanded from the Sovi(‘1* Govern 
ment an armistice *for Poland on a lin( 
chosen by the Allies, a London Conference 
“under the auspices of the Allies,” t( 
arrange the peace terms, and an armistic< 
for General Wrafigcl For another ^monil 
the Allies continued to direct •and to delaj 
the Polish i\egotia1?ions, while, the Frcncl 
General Staff directeef the Polish Arm , 
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On ‘August ^‘Mr. Lloyd George inter- 
viewed the lUissia^i 'delegates in Loudon 
and declared that G/-eat Britain would aid 
Poland linlcs? the advafice of the Bed 
Armies ihimediately stopped. /The next day, 
‘ArtlKir Heriderson, ‘as Seoretpy of. the Labour 
Pa\:ty, warned, all local Labour orgfmisations 
that th^re was grave danger • of war. On 
August' 9, d Joipt' Conference of the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party and the 
. Parliamentary Labour Party was held at 
the House of Commons, and the following 
resolution, calling into being the Council of 
Action, wks passed— 

“ Thati this Joint Conference, representing 
the Trades Union Congress, tlie Labour Party 
and. the Parliamentary' Labour Party, feel 
certain tjiat war is being engkieercd between 
the Allied Powers and' Soviet Russia on tlte, 
issue of Poland, and declares tiiat such a 
war would be. an intolerable crime agaihst* 
humanity; it therefore warns the Governimnt 
Ihffit the whole industrial power of the organised 
workers will he Usdd to defeat this war. 

“ That the Executive* Cominittces of affili- 
ated .organisations throughout the countrv 
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be summoned to hold their^sclvcs ready to 
proceed inyucdiately to* l43udofi for a National 
Conference. • 

•• 

“ That they bef advjsod to iii^struct their 
members to ^ down tools ’ on irtstructio'ns ^ 
from tliat Natioi^al Conf^n’cnce. * 

“ And lliat a Council of Action be imme- 
diately constituted to taki‘ such steps as 
may be necessary to carry tfie. above d(‘cisions 
into effect.” 

On the same day, tlie Allied Governments, 
conferring at Lympne, announced Uiat they 
. were “ in complcJ:c agreement regarc^ing the 
action to be taken,” including “ certain 
naval measures.”# • 

On August 10 the Council of Action inter- 
viewed Mr. Lloyd ‘George, who promised a 
“ reassuring ” skitement in the House of 
Cptnmons. In eflcct, however, this statement 
in the evening was a threat against Russia, 
and* one of the threatened weapons was the 
^blockade. , 

On August 13 tht National Labour ,Con-^ 
^erenoe, summoned by the Council of Action, 
^et^at the Centrp-1 Halit Westminsto. There 
were present 1,044 delegj\,tes, of wltorti j88& 
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represented Ti;adc Unions and 355 repre- 
sented local ‘Labour Parties and Trades 
Councils. ^ The following resolution was 
unanimously ‘carried— ‘ * 

“,The Trade Union and Labour Movement 
hails with satisfaction the‘ Russian Covern- 
ment’s declal'ation in favour of the complete 
independence of ‘Poland as set forth in its 
^ peace terms *tb Poland, and realising the 
gravity of the international situation, pledges 
itself to resist any and every form of military 
and naval intervention against the Soviet 
Government of Russia. 

“ The Council of Actioh is therefore in- 
structe(l to remain in being until it has 
secured— 

** » 

(1) An absolute guarantee that the armed 
forces of Great Britain shall not 
be used in support of Poland, Baron 
Wrangel, or any other niilitary or 
naval effort against the Soviet 
, Government. 

“j(2) The withdrawabof all British naval 
fofccs * operating directly or in- 
directly as h 'blockading inflilence 
against Russia. 
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“ (3) The recognition of the Russian ^Soviet 
• Government an^l tha establishment 
• of unrestricted grading aryi commer- 
cial relationships between Great 
* Britain and Russia. ^ * 

“ Th^ Labour •Movement 'further refuses 
to be associated with any Alliance between 
Great Britain and France, or .any* other * 
country, which commits us any support^ 
of Wrangel, Poland, or the supply of muni- 
tions or other war material for any form of 
attack upon Soviet Russia. 

“ The Council of Action is authorised to 
* call for any and* every form of withdrawal 
of Labour which circumstances may^ require 
to give effect to thh foregoing policy, and calls 
upon^ every Trade .U^on official, Executive 
Committee, Local Council of Action, and the 
mejnbership in general to act swiftly,' loyally 
and courageously, in order to sweep away 
secret diplomacy, and to ensure that the foreign 
policy of Great Britain may be Ifi accord with 
\he well-known desir^skof the people for ifn end / 
to war and the interminable,thresits of , 

• A« I write, tl^e Couitcil of Actiop is still in 
session. The military situation has ChAngedt 
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Russia, for tlic moment, has received a set- 
r 

back, and the circumstances calling for 
direct action remaiij. For the first time in 
the hisUVry (>f the. Labour Movement there 
is' a b(5dy in, existence with, power to. act. 
Executives havr surrendered, their autonomy, 
tlwy have sunk all pc tty ^jealousies 'for the 
one end ; throughout the eouvt ry a network 
of local ccAniei Is exists, and the. cadre of .the 
Soviet form of organisation is in existence. 

I dare not propl;esy, for with the British 
Labour Mov(‘ment the “ swing of the pendu- 
lum ” may destroy all that has been created. 
But at least this much has been achieved : . 
on an issiu' hitherto regarded as political, 
as outs^‘d(" the sphere of ecjonomic action, the 
whole movement— constitutionalists and revo- 
lutionaries alike— has cotnc together on the 
platforpi of direct action. ^In the words of 
that super-constitutronalisf, J. IL Thomas, 

“ the basis of the constitution has b5en 
attacked,” ajid from that there can be i!o ' 
receding. The battle of direct actionists^ 
within the Labour Movement on one issue 
at least h^ie 'be\3n won. So it will, in the 
end, be W 9 n on all the other issues. 

I. Prinj’id in Orkat Britain i\y Richard Cuy & 9f>Na, Limitk), 

BBUNSWlOkt 8T., STAMFORD ST., 8.S. 1, AND BCNQAY, SUFFOLK, ‘ 
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Guild Socialism (Jle-stated). 

By C. D. II. Cole, M.A. Cloth, nown Svo, 
6-v. • net. • 

•• 

Giiiht Socialism lias been the subject of ; mimb^o- of books 
duriiif^ the lAst few years, and already the (firin’? rif fkese bo(iks 
are to some extent fnit ol' date? The Gftild ioea lias been 
expanding and developing rapidly difrinjj^ tlie fast few lycars 
under the^jmpetu^ of tbe*Kussian l^(’\olution and of the now 
industrial and loeial situation everywhere (f'^’ated by the mr. 
In this book Mr. ('(do attempts to rc-sbite the fundamental 
principles and the |fraetic;il principli’s of the Guild •Socialists 
in tlyi light of tli#}se developments, ife deals i^itb t!ie social 
and economic tlieorie.s on which Guild Sock.H.sm is based, with 
the structure and ^'orking of a Guild Society and with the next 
steps towards Guild Socialism, both i^i industry and in Society 
as a whole. 'I’lie book doe.s not claim to be (lefinitivc ; but it 
will certainly provoke discussion. 

.The March Towards Socialism. 

By E. Milhaud. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8,s‘. 6(1. net. 

This is a translation by^Mr. 11. J. Stenning of an*important 
book upon Public Kntc.pri.se and ('olleclivism. riie author is 
well kn^own in Europe? as a cleardu’aded advocate’ of Sociali.sni, 
and he has collected a ma.s4 of relevant evidence bearing upon 
the social problems which are uppermost in the imblic mind 
to-day. The evils of tbi! Capitalistic system^are exliileitod with 
gre?^ ability, and a (?h)se inve.^igation is pursued into the 
ref]^lt,s of the public control of essential .services during the 
War, which throw.t a powerful light upon the present cri.sis of 
duar Jiviifg. In the concluding chapters the author discusses 
the problem of the control of industry, and destfibes the mcthod.s 
^ adopttj^l in various countries. A mo.st readable and convincing 
* volume, full of interest to tl^p general reader, and o6 specim 
value to the social student. • • , 
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The Great Rebuilding. 

By H. Denston Funnell, F.S.I. Cloth, demy 
8vo, net. 

This bool^' ihe'worlt, of a neiv author, treats with remarkable 
freshness the present -day natio.ial and intc-iiational problems; 
and, unlike maify other so-Valled books on reconstruction, which 
deal merely in vaf>;ue ^(euera’ities, it pr; sents a logical ^^nd well- 
thovght-out scheme of reorganisation which sliddld go a long 
way towards solvRig the problem of industrial unrest and 
stabilising our institutions on new and oiigiiial lines. Trade 
Unionists, niem’!:yer.s of b/cal authorities, politii^ians, and public 
men of all kinds, wh- desire to keep abreast of the age, will find 
Hiiuch food for thought and many suggestive id#ds in this book. 


The New Liberalism. 

By Tl/e Right Hon. C. F. G. Makterman. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, Is. M. net. ’ 

In New Liberalism,” Mr. Masterman examines the 

application of Liberal principles to the problems which have 
arisen in the world after the war, especially in connection with 
reforms demanded by the cliaiige.C'in social conditions at home. 
He .shows how the two guiding principles of Liberalism in 
practical affairs, the warfare for liberty tud the warfare against 
poverty, arc finding their exprossion in an actual progranirae, 
necessarily in some respects different from, but developed ort 
of, the Liberal programme that was being preached in pre-War 
He deals also with some of the practical qu^^tions of 

S ical parties, iccludiug the relations between the Liberal and 
ur parties, and the possible changes that can be foreseen in 
the immediate future, in a world still disturbed by tlie'great 
catastrophe. « 
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. An Important New Book by \he Author of • 

' \ **The Truth abottt Womaj^,^ etc, 
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Sex Education an4 Nationai.Health. 

fiy C, Gashuoink HAnrtEY. Wjtinin ^roductjon 
by \\ B. Mats. • Clofli, cj’owii*8vo, 6.t. net. 

'Fhe quijstioii^of the ini^tnictioii of youth ^in the problems of 
sex hits gained a new urgency. The conditions left by the ^’^ar 
have increased tlie.:;) problems to an alarming cxksnt, and, 
indeed, it is no ejiaggeration to say tliAt so gredt antf pressing 
are the evils threatening our National Bealth that we can no 
longer afford to neglect this question of sexual enlightenment. 

For the first time the Medical Officer of the Baird of Educa- 
tion, in his report, has called attention to tlie need for some 
form of sexual instruction. The question is one of grave 
difficulty, for it is now recognised tliat the influence of sex 
starts from the earliest joars of life. Ilow is this force to bo 
directed and trained ? 

The author is specially Ittcd to give the help tliat is required. 
Her symjMithy with the difficulties which face both the child and 
the parent, the pujiils and the teachers, enables her to reveal jn a 
remarkable way the effect of adult instruction. She deals very 
frankly, but always reverently, with the fdfcts of sjx. She is 
outsfK)ken and fearless, but her work is totally free from offence. 

'file book is not merely a manual of sex instruction : wider 
gnouikd ii^jovered, and there is an honest facing of the many 
problems in the difficult question of sexual instruction. It is 
this fa’Ct that marks the importance of this book. In a,*vord, it 
tells the truth. 
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Clothf crown %vo, js. 6d^ na. 

Some Contemporary Poets. 

By Harold Monr(), ^ 

'ITiis hook contains uritical studies of contemporary poets, 
togetheP'wit^icli opening c]iaj>ter on the poetry of our time, its 
scope, tendmicies, » nd apparent valile, and a closing chapter 
referring moit briefly to some of those otlier poets «to wliom it 
^ lias not been piYssible* to devoWspecial essayj. 

'I'ho- author Moos not belong to any clique of jirofessioiial 
critics, nor does he .‘luue thf*j! prejudiciJ^ of any'particiyar school 
of poetry. 'Hie bc<,)k should be of service t^< students, to 
foreigners who are in need of an introduction to the branch 
, of moderif* Knglish literature with which H deals, and should 
also serve’as a technical /l^uide to the general reading public. 

-Some Contemporary Novelists 

(WOMEN). By ,H. Brimley Johnson. 

Some Contemporary Novelists 

(MEN). By R. Brimley Johnson. 

These arcotwo books concerned with Youth : tliey deal, not 
with the ^Miigguns” booming, but with a few free spirits, alert 
and vital, offering their vision of a ‘^New World”; endlessly 
curious, quick to see and to speak, sensitive to impressions, 
fearless an*' independent. 

Among the women arc included j\fay Sinclair, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Rose Macaulay, (’lemence Dane, Stella Benson, Dorothy 
Richardson, Margaret Delafiel’dy and Amber Reeves. And of 
the 'men, all of whom are sympathetically treated, we may 
mention, amongst others, ('.ilbert (Yqinan, Max Hcerbohm, 
W. L. George, Neil Lyons, II i\gli Walp^e, (’ompton Mackenzie, 
«/. D. Beresford, and Frank Swinnerton. 

It is the novelists to-day who frame the philosophy of Lte, 
who read Humanity. Mr. Brimley Johnson reveals thg fine art 
of their craftsmaiisliip and the bright glow of their message \n 
two companion volumes, the aim of which is above all to indicate 
the tendencies of modern fiction. 

‘^Sonje Contemporary Dramatists. 

By H. W. Staoe. 
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Hosken, Heath "- - 16 Snowden, Philip - - 4 

Jeffery, Jeffery F.. - - 16 Stage, H. W. - - - 8 

Johnson, RtBrimley- - 8^' Stanton, Coralie - - 16 

‘-Kent^, N6ra - - - s»6 Stenning, H. J. - - 10 

Lansbury, George. - - 7^ Thomson, W. "Harold " - 15 

MacDoKalp,J. Ramsay - 3 I Williams, Robert - - 5 
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• ‘ Quarter 'Cloth,* Crowp 8vo, 4/6 net^ 

After .the PEAt^, by if. N. Brailsfird. 

The author attempts to survey the condition^of Europe as the 
war, the blockade, and'^thti Peace Tre'ties have left it. He 
discusses the various ways in which a siA contidimt may attQjK-f> 
to find aq e scape Vrpjn ‘the ^oom tha^ threatens it — by social 
revolution, by {jiilitarist reaction, by tl|e voluntary aevision of 
the Tftatier* He emphasises the claj|i of interest between'" 
country and town, which is the chief barfler against resolution, 
and studies the ffew conditions, especially the toal 8horta|e, 
which make it unlikely that Europe can #ver ^gain feed its 
former population in conditions compatible with a civilized 
standard of life. The sabotage by the Allies of the League of 
Nations is discussed, and a policy A>nsidered by which a Labour 
Government, if it can control foreign policy, might repair the 
ruin accomplished at Versailles. * 


A POLICY* FOR THE LABOUR 
PARTY, by J. Ramsay MacDonald* 

This book explains to the general reader the origin, com- 
position and objects of »he ’Labour Party, which is sho^n to be 
not merely the organization of a class to secure political power, 
but an inevitable resu.t of the political e^olution^^f the country. 
Fillther, its programnfe is proved to be not a class programme 
c„t a national ogie in the fullest sense of the term, and its claim 
to reprint workers by brain as well as those by hand, is justified. 
Its aspect as an intellectual movement is alst dealt with. 

T4^. book is an authoritative pronouncement on the policy 
of the Labour Party in ^ht future, written by dhe who^ivas 
responsible for the party in its early yyrS|Wflt WQn for It its 
, first successes, and w'ho has been a member idf its Executive ffom 
• theebeginning. • 

• ^ * < 
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Quarter Cloth, Cro^Vn SvO;. 4(6 net 

Li^BOUR ANEl NATIONAL FINANCE, 

by Phi/ip Snowden. ♦ • ’ 

Of all thA seriprs problems w*Aich have been left by tlie war, 
none is more g^i^ve ani urgent that' the economic and financial 
'pusitiob of Greaf<,Britajin and other Europciii countries, • The 
writer of this volUme^is am acknowledge expert oh Finance, 
and in this book he dqjds with national" cxpenditijre, the public 
debt, defect and indireit taxation, the national wealth, its distri- 
bution, and the possibilities and methods of f'urther taxation for 
the reduction of ‘the d^bt and the financing of social recon- 
struction, Proposals are discussed for the reduction of the burden 
of interest upon public loans,^the nationalisation of banking, and 
the imposition of a levy on capital. 

PUBL TC OWNERSHIP OF THE LIQUOR 
TRADE, by Arthur Greenwood (Vice-President 
of the Workers’ Educational Association). 

, This book is a statement of the case f&r the public ownership 
and control of the liquor traffic. ^|t deals first with the develop- 
ment of the drink industry and the cfFofts which have been made 
to regulate it, and then with the measul’s adopted during the 
war period, including the Carlisle experiment in public owj^cr- 
ihip. Upon the history of the past and the experience of 
present, the author builds up the economic and moral arguments 
in favour of State purchase and public control. The question of 
the price to be paid is fully discussed, and a scheme of' public 
owC.ership i\ outlined. The book* contains a large amount of 
information regarding* the^ present position of the drink trade, 
anS presents a weighty case for the comprehensive handling of thc*^ 
Ijquor traffic in tho national intereA. , 

, , ,1 — ,1 £ 
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. • Quarter Cloth, Crown 8vo, 4/6 net *, 

IyA.ND NATI0NAJ.ISAT;I0N, by H. ^mil 
Davies^ L.C.C.^ and Dorothf Evans (formerly 
Organizer, Land Naticinalisation*§ockty). 

In the, past the importance of thj lanil r-^blcm has been 
neglected, but no#* the ^hange4 conditians brjjught abouf bj^*fhe 
war call Tor increaseH production' at Imme. This book shows 
that thf present gystei* of land^owhertiiip impedes ‘production 
on every han^ and stands in the way of a^ost every vit4 reform. 

The authors contend that no solution of the serious problems 
tl^t confront ^ the community cai. be fougd un-til the nation 
itself becomes the ground landlord cf the country in which 4t 
lives. They put forward a scheme for nationalisation complete 
in linandial and administrative derails, providing for the partici- 
pation of various sections of the community in the management 
cf the land. • • 

THE NEW, LABOUR OUTLOOK, by 
Robert Williams (Secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation). * 

The theme of this book jyhe new orientation of the aims of 
international Labour. ‘The author deals with the acu,te world- 
need for increased 0 ? tput, and maintains that the workers will 
consent to produce more only if and when tfcey have assured 
tffemselves that by so doing tRey will immediately improve their 
economic status and ultimately establish a new social order. 

^ s^arate chapter dealing with the collapse of the Second and 
the development of the Third or Moscow*InternatioHal indicate! 
thc<t"*nncction between the present political crises in many coun- 
tries and the economic cias^-struggle which it now^jproccedinig. 

The author has a wide and varied #xp|rience tf proletarian 
conditions, and has drawn largely upoivTacti within hi^own 
pdrsonal knowledge for the enaterial of the book. 

' • 1 • S 
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Quarter Cloth, Crown 8vo,,.4/6 net 

DikECT ACTipN, by William Mellor (In- 
dustrial Editor to The IDaily Herald)'. 

In this hack author givc^ the philosophic reasons which 
justify the use o( “ Dinct Action.” He argues that the order of 
iOf-'.^ty. prevalent ill everj^ country where the cj,pitalist method of 
prqduction obtains^ is one that excludes che great mass of the 
inhabitant from any ef|‘^ct:ve ^hare in tl^** contrtl of their own 
lives. The salient fact of civilization to-day is the Class Struggle. 

The feook is a challenge to the ordinarily accepted views on 
Democracy, and forms a general indictment, not only of the present 
system of prdductibn, bu^ also of the methods adopted by edh- 
stiti^ional Labour Movements to inaugurate “ The New Era.” 
The author faces and considers dispassionately all the applications 
of the theory of the Class Struggle — the strike, whether general 
or partial, the boycott, sympathetic action, sabotage, and, above all, 
the urgent question of the relation of industrial to political action. 

NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES, 
by Frank I{odges, J.P. (Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation). [Second Impression 

The Times, — “ His argument is ifijenious and ably expressed.” 
Daily Chronicle. — ** Mr. Hodges . . . n^arshals his arguments 
with skill and Iqcidity.” ' 

The Eyening Standard. — “ His book is clear and concise.” ^ 
Westminster Gazette, — “Mr. Hodges makes out quite a strong 
case.” t 

The New Statesman.s^**'Wt commend . . . this little book ot 
Frank Hodges,” 

LSadon tl^reary, — “ Mr. Hodges* makes a direct and ably 
reasoned appeal /or tjne Nati,onalisation of the Mines.” 

Socialist Review. — ‘“The best statement of the case yet V 
published.” , ' , 

; ? r — \ ^ *— — 
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WrtAT.I SAW IN. RIJcSIA, by George 
Lambury. • • . ^ 

Mr. H.«W. Massingham in 7^Ae baily ]^erali. — J|Mr. Lansbury’s 
book' has ^ speciaPim^or^ance for a grea^ pubVc.” • 

7Vw/. — “ Mr. Lansl^ury’s weinnsr-uc^ed pages.” • 

The Daily^O^eivs. — “ . . . Extraordin^ily interesting” 

Manchester Guardian. — “ . . . the opinions "of an honest 
observer in Russia ” * * • 

Daily Graphic. — *■* To many the most interesting part of wfll 
be the biographical chapter dcalin|: with Lenin.” 


SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUAL^ 
LIBERTY, by. Robert Dell. 

A NEW aristocracy OF COM-’ 
RADESHIP, by miliarn Paine. 

Times . — “. . . a /vivid and amusing ^ylc.” 

^ The Daily “The Book is a poignant human document 

. . . there is <1 light of practical idealism shining through the 

.b(apk.»4* 

The Bookman . — “ ... has a special tinfeliness and significance. 

. Emphatically a book to read.” 

Everyman . — “ The author gives us many inj^esting pag|T.” 
North Mail . — “ A little book fulf of liyAian ideas.” 
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Cloth, Crown 8 vo, 7 / 6 1 net 

GOi4E CONTEMPORARY "poets, by 
Harold Monro. ^ 

This book contains critical studies of contemporary poets 
together with in .opening chapter on the* poetry of our time, its 
scope, tendcncie^, and apparent salae, and a closing chapter 
refc’n^ing more briePy to ;ome of those other ^oets to whom it 
has -.not been possible to devote special essays. 

The author docs not l|:;loAg tA any cliqife of pro^css^onaV critics, 
nor doe^ he share the prejudices of any particufar school of 
poetry. The |)ook should be of service to stuchmts, to foreigners 
whq are in n^ed o([ an introduction to the branch of modern 
F^glish literature with wji>':h it deals, and should also serve as a 
techi>ical guide to the general reading public. 

SOME CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 
(Women), by R. Brimky Johnson. 

SOME CONTEMPORARY ^NOVELISTS 
(Men), by R. Brimky Johnson. 

These are tvfh books concerned with Vouth : they deal, not 
with the “ big guns” booming, but with a few free spirits, alert 
and vital, offering their vision of “ New World ” ; endlissly 
curious, quick to see and to speak, fearless and independent. 

, I Among the women arc included Sheila iC^c-Smith, Clemence 
Dane, Dorothy Kichardson, and Amber R<^eves. And of this 
men we may mention amongst others, Hugh Walpole, Compton^ 
Mackenzie, and Frank Swinnerton. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson reveals the fine art of their craftsn/lnship 
and the bright glow of iheir message in two companion volumes, 
the aim of which is to indicate the tendencies of modern fictiolT. 

SpM’E Cori'fT'EM.PORARY DRAMA- 
TISTS, by H. W. Stace. 
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THE NE^XlIBERALISM, by The^RMt^, 
Hot}, C, F, G. Masterman.^ Cloth, cit)wn Svo,^ 
6/- net. • , 

“In ‘The New Liberarsm,” •Mr. Masteri^^n jiramines the 
application of Liberal principles .to the probleij^s which have 
arisen in tlfc world after the* war, especially in connect iojs v^'fh • 
reforms dqpiandcd *by jtht changes in so^al ciViditions at home. 

He shows how tl^e tvro guiding princijlc.-lof Libcralisi# in prac- 
tical aftaits, th^ warfare f^r liberty *nd the ^varfare against poverty, ■ 
are finding their expression in an actual pirogiamme, nefcssarily 
in some respects difibrent from, but developed out of the Liberal 
programme that .was being preached ii. pre-war days. He dells 
also with some of the practical question- of political parties, in-* 
eluding the relations between the Liberal and Labour parses, Ind 
the possible changes that can be foreseen in the immediate futur®, 
in a world still disturbed by the great catastrophe. 


. GUILD SOCIALISM (RE-STATED), by 
G. D. H. Co/e, M.A. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6/- net 

Guild Socialism has Ween the subject of a number of boosts 
during the last few years, and already the earlier of these books 
are to*some extent out*of«a^tc. The Guild idea has been 
expanding and developij^g rapidly during the last few year’s under 
the impetus of the Russian Revolution and^of the^new industrial 
and«ocial situation everywhere treated by the war. In this book 
,Cole attempts to re-state the fundamental principles and the 
practica^rinciples of the Guild Socialists in the light of these 
d^vefepmehts. He deals with the social an^ economic theories 
on which GllHd Socialism is based, with the structure and 
workinf^of a Guild Society ^nd with the next stgps towwds 
Guild Socialism, both in industry and in society aira vwhole. JThc 
book does not claim to be definitive ; •bui it wiH ccrtaij^ly, 
•^jl^ovoke discussion. * 

^ * 
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.THE MARCH Of S 0 C 1 ALL 3 M, by Ed^ara 
Mtlhaudl' Translj‘ted by H, J. Stenning. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8/6 het. . v ' 

This is a "rap'.>ation, by Mrf H. J. Stenning, of an important 
book upon Public JErRerpris^ and Collectivism. The author is 
wJl Iftiown in^Europe ts a clear-headed adj'ocate 6 ( Socialism, 
atd he has collated a i^ass of relevant evidence bearihg upon the 
social pr6blems whichfirG uppermost injhe public mind to-day. 
The evils of the Capitalistic system are exhibited with great 
ability', and a close investigation is pursued into the results of the 
jjublic control of essential services during the War, which throws 
^^a powerful light \ipon the present crisis of dear living. In''the 
copcluding chapters, the author discusses the problem of the con- 
trol of industry, and describes the methods adopted in various 
i:ountries, A most readable and convincing volume, full of 
interest to the general reader, and of special value to the social 
student. 

MY YEARS OF EXILE, by Eduard 
Bernstein f. the well-known German Socialist. 
Translated by 'Bernard Midi!. Cloth, demy 
8vo,^i5/-net . 

This is a translation by Mr, BernardsMiall of Eduard Bern- 
stein’s Aus \len Jahren Meines ExilsV^ In this volume the 
veteran socialist gives a spiriteef account of his travels and |y$ 
years of exile in Italy, Switzerland, Denmark and England, '•As 
a prominent socialist and Editor of Die Zu^unji he wa^dutl^v:^ 
by Bismarck’s Goveinmcnt. For a great part of^j’vis lifetime he 
made his home in London, where to many Londonerf.>till in 
tbtir primrhe was a familiar fricnti. * 

During, his"’ long ciesidence in London he was intimately 
adjuainted with all the leading personalities of the time, and thit.*^ 
reader vrill meet in these pages v:ith many famous and faflliliaF 

v rr . 
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figures : Marx aRd As ill-fated daughter, Bebel, the elder •Lj^b- •, 
knecfit, Engels, Stepniak, William itlorris, H. IVfc Hynckhan,^ 
John Burns, Mr. aiM Mrs. Mubert Bland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney V^ebb, J. R. MacDotaJd, etc* 

Particularly interesting is his account of Eng|ls’ fajjjpus Sunday 
evenings. In addition to presenting an„,interes^ng picture of 
Socialist cii^-les in London, this volumak throws tnany sid^li^l^ts , 
on the development outlie moXremcnt iA Gerinany and on the 
Continent in general. ^ ^ * 

No on*e interested in*Socialism*or theJFabian Society should > 
miss this unique book. ^ • 

• 

THE GREAT RE-BUlLDING,' by 
Denston Funnell, F.SJ, Cloth, demy 8\*o, 
15/- net. • 

This book considers with remarkable freshness, the present-da]^ 
national and international problems ; and, unlike many other 
so-called books on reconstruction, which deal rgerelj^ in vague 
* generalities, it presentf»a logical and well thought out scheme of 
reorganization which should go a long way towards solving the 
problem ^f industrial unrest and stabilising our iiistitutions on 
new and original lines.® Trade Unionists, members of loc,"! 
authorities, politicians and public men of all kinds, who desire 
to keep abreast of the agt, wMi find much food for thought and 
many suggestive ideas ir this book. 

EDUCATION* AND NATIONAL 
HEAf^THj’by C. Gasquoine Hartley (author 
of TKc ^uth about Woman*, % etc.) Cloth, 
croWii 8vo, 6/- net. ^ ^ 

The question of the instruction of youth in iSc probleny of 
sex has gained a new urgency. The condltic^is left by the VjJ'at 
^av^ increased these problems to an a]armin| extent, and, indeed, 
it is no exaggeration jo say thft 10 great and pfsssin^ are' the evils^ 

? — • — • — ^ — . 
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threatening our National Health thit we caiinc, longer afford to 
^ne^Z/'^t this question of sexual enlightenment. 

For the first time ^‘he Med’cal Officer of the Board of 
Education in his repofC has called attention to the need for some 
form of sexual instruction. question is one of grave difficulty, 
for it is nolvVetogniscd that the infliie^-jce of sex starts frein the 
earliest years ot life How is this force to be directed '•nd trained ? 

“ The author is cpeciaMy fitted feo glvq the h Jp that is required. 
Her sympathy wivn th.‘: difficulties which*f£fcc both the child and 
the parent, the pupils i nd the teachers, -nable her to reveal in a 
remarkffble way the effect of adult instruction, she deals very 
frankly, but always reverently, with the fa^ts of sex. She is 
oritspoken ai?d fearless, but her work is totally free from offence. 
r The book is not m^'^iTly a manual of sex instruction : wider 
greund is covered, and there is an honest facing of the many 
problems in the difficult queftion of sexual instruction. It is this 
fact that marks the importance of this book. In a word, it tells 
••he truth. 

• A WEST COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE, by 
Eden Phillpotts, with i6 three-colour illustra- 
tions by T, Penthall^ tipped on iiiounts, 
buckram, crown 4 to, 21 /- net. 

TimiS. — “An attractive book.” 

Pall Mall Gazette , — “A beautiful gui(^e book. We warmly 
commend the book to the attention of ou-' readers.” 

Saturday Westminster Gazette . — “ A delightful book.” 

Evening Standard . — “A beautiful book. It is at onrHl d^li^^lit 
and a torment to tiie town bound ... a book *-4; lighten the 
grey months that must pass before we can set out again, -r? happy 
pilgrim to the. West.” 

^ohn d ^London' s^W^kly ^ — “ ... a book to be enthusiastically 
recommended. A scries of beautifully coloured drawings add 
the delight of th^ text.” * 

parsons limited 
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CHILDRE^^•^; TALES /from the Ru»s«m^ 
Ballet), by Edit/i Sitwell. W^th 8 fotir-cofour 
reproductmns of sceneSi frorrf the Ballet, by 
I.deB. Lockyer. Buckrafla, crown «(.fo/' 5/- net. 

This is Miss Sitwell’s first. pubK'shed in ^rose, and has 
many of the charatteristics th^t distingyished, her poctrjl. 
deals with rtie ballet (Children’s Tajes,” .^d has a long forewc-id 
about the Russiar? ballet general. The artist, Miss * 1 . de B. 
Lockyer, .who ftis collaborated with Miss SilVell in thecomgilation 
of this charming bogk, has worked into her pictures the spirit and 
colour which appeal so much to the many patrons of jhe Russijyi 
ballot. These should make a point of securing ^ copy of the work, « 
of which a limited edition only is being printed. . 

WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth' Cycle), edited by 
Edith Sitwell, Quarter cloth, crown 8vo (with* 
cov^r design by Gino Severini)^ 6/- net.,r 

This is the fifth volume of this annual anthology of ultra- 
modern poetry, which has been described by The Saturday Review 
as “The tanguard of British poetry.” “Wheels — i^o,”is of the 
same fearless character as^ts predecessors, and contains the woft' * 
of such well-known writers as ^Idous Huxley, Wyndham Lewis, 
SherarJ Vines, Geoffrey •CoiJitson, Alan Porter, Willianj Kean 
Seymour, and Edith, O.berl, and Sacheverell Sitwell. The 
cover design is by Ginfc Severini. ^ • 

^ LADY -DOCTOR IN BAKHTIARI- 
Dr, Janet MacBeaQ Ross, Cloth, 
cro>\p net. 

THE CORPORATION PROFIT^ TAX 
by Raymond W, Needham, ‘Cloth, crown 8w,^ 
^/-*net. 

> — r“ 
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Cloth, Crown 8vo, jp net 

TriE WIDO\Y,’S C.RUSE, by Hamilton 
Fyfe. ' « ' 

A oC ^Jiaracter, fulJf of delightful humour and satire, 

showing how v widovi- who had never Understood or cared 'for her 
hu|baffld while' he was alive, fell in love with^ his memory. She 
p^suades herself Vvhen^she beconies rich ^pd /amou8--;th rough the 
maiterpie^ce published /fte^^his death — that it: was she who had been 
hii ‘‘soul companion;’ and ‘‘inspiratefi.” But ^i^nothcr woman 
claims 'tO have inspired the work, d’he struggle between them is 
fierce and full of unexpected devices. 'Fhe controversy is settled 
a't last at a ipiritivlist seanCcy which provides material for realism 
* and amusement. The »llthor’s desciiption of the inner workings 
oP'a publisher’s office will delight many readers, 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s litenry work needs no introduction, and 
in this new novel he portrays his characteis with a masterly skill, 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN, by Hugh de 
Selincourt. 

This is a novel which, while primarily a woik of art, should be 
of absorbing’interest to all who realise the inestimable importance 
- 'f ^sexual psychology, and the value of ‘a proper and enlightened 
education in sexual matters. The chief chaiacters in “Women 
and Children^’ have not had the p/ivilege of such education, and 
the lack comes near to wrecking their lives. In the heroine, 
a distinguished pessimist and a “ welfare*^’ inspector during the 
war, the lack is overcome by cohiage, humour, and the maCwrnal 
instinct. In the Dwaif, her friend, it has meant a 8olitary.i'n[e, 
and for a time threatens to wreck his friendship {oi h<^, but^she 
is able to restore hi^^tanity by a gesture beautiful in it;' courageous 
generosity. In her lover, Hubei t Bonner, cast-^.p^y the war, a 
“ g^ell-shocii^ ” sufferer at a looa- end, it means clunisiness in 
apfvoaching women, diffidence, shame and irritability. The 
re^abilitalW Pwaff, Kbwe-'er, brings the lovers together after a 
misunderstanding thk is nearly final, and so leaves the three 0 } 
them planning a sphool on new Hhes. As a foil to these three 
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victims of VictotiaXprudery^we have a family of “simple^fers." ! 
Mr. cfe SeJincouFt flXiks courageously and writes with disrfhci^iL 
ind in unusual sensitiveness to obscure 1)ut significant^moods.^The^ 
bodk contains some notable icelTcs' and #»^uld not be missed by 
iny amateur of modern. fiction. • . 

THE INVISIBLE -SUN, by 

The thcihe of tlys novel is based on # three-hifhdred your 
•eflection Sir 'Sonias* Biowne’s “ Lffe is^a pure Hame j^d 
we live by an invj^ibltf sun within us.^ giowth of^hii flame 

— from its initifil “ Kindffng ” untiT its ultimate “Conflagration 
— typifie's the spirit of the modern girl, fightWig against contentions 
ind seeking fulfilmett in self-expression. • 

Iji the form of what gradually bec6me8 a p(|werfiJl love-stoi^, 
,he author deals with the influences at wbtk in the building up oM 
nunian personality and traces the mental development of ^hc 
beroinc through the most impoitant#yeari of her life. In rapid 
jurvcy, she is shown as a small child, as a “ flapper,” and as a girl 
}f twenty-one. Thereafter, the unfolding is depicted in greatet 
detail. 

^'Altliough it is primarily a character study, tl* is filled 
with exciting incident# and humorous interludes. At the same 
,ime, the story is kept free from the morbidly introspective and 
TielanchClic atmosphere which is found in so many ilF the modern 
psychological novels. ^ 


THE BISHOFS’^dASQUERADE, by 
W, Harold Thofffson, 

Qiasgow Herald.— 4^ Can be recommended to while away 
ftjjpily a long evening.” 

Scotsman. — “ . . . Mr. W. Harold Thomson’s enteitaining 

“T • noiiii|V ^ 

Bookmaiu^^lJUht characters are well dr^n.” 

A^i^een Journal. — “An interesting and entertainii^ novel.” 
Liverpool Bost. — “ The* style is fiesh and vivatjoflv* ^ 
The Field. — “ Well and skilfully re|atecW” * i ** 

Scots Pictorial. — “The whole story is told«with niuch zest 
t if assured of wide success. 'i 
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TIHS BURIED TORCH, hf^Ciralie Stanton 

znA Heath Hosier/. 

Daily Mail . — “ It i8 a canital example of siory-telling in 
which sensation is blended with^the study of a soul.” 

Liverpool — “ . . . sl^puld certacinly please k wide public,” 

*7'he^Gentle'w man. — . . skilfully prepared.” 

Jrish Life. — “ . .^‘A real, gfippin^, live story.” 

THE GREATER DAWN, by Nora Kent. 

Lana and IVater. — The publishers state that they feel it ‘will 
bring the autnor into the front rank of popular novelists.’ I am 
bound to say it prtf^ably will . . . Mrs. Florence Ll Barclay ana 
Miss Ethel M. Dell ha*>5e cause to tremble.^* 

Glasgow Evening News. — “ Miss Nora Kent promisingly 
{fnters the ranks of novelists ...” 


MIRIAM AND THE PHILISTINES, by 

Alice Clayton Greene. 

Westminster Gazette . — “Cleverly drawn.” 

Pall Mall Gazette , — « Excellently drawn.” „ 

Daily Chronicle . — “Those of my read rs who like a thoroughly 
story of stage life will enjoy following Miriam’s adventures.” 


SIDE ISSUES, by Jeffery E. Jeffery (author 
dF “ Servants of the Guns Cj- net. ^ 

limes . — “ The opinions of the book are well thought out ^ar.d 
rxpressed very clearly.” 

The Evening Standard.-^^*^ Mr. Jeffery’s very notabjo'^ffooki’ 
The Star. — “ Th^storiea . . , are very good iastfeed.” 

'Qt British Weekly. — “ A book v^cll worth reading.” '' * 
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